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Lowney’s Cocoa is not like other cocoas: it is better. The flavor is 
better—full and delicious. It is absolutely a natural product: no “ treat- 
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The March of Events 


of scientific investigators, especially 

in biology and physics and even in 
astronomy ; and the public also is expectant. 
At no time since the rise of modern science 
has hope of revolutionary discoveries been 
keener. Careful scientific training forbids 
generalizations until experiment has reached 
demonstration. But the discovery of the 
nature of nerve-action, made by Dr. Albert 
F. Matthews of the University of Chicago, 
has been pronounced by his associate, Dr. 
Jacques Loeb—both men of the highest 
scientific standing—as warranting “the most 
nearly fundamental physiological generaliza- 
tion of the last fifty years.” The general 
purport of it is that the particles of the 
nerves which are “colloidal,” that is are 
formed of a kind of fluid, have positive elec- 
trical charges, and that the action of the 
nerves is a form of electrical energy. Muscle 
also is “ colloidal,” and a motor-impulse sets 
a negative current in motion, and contraction 
or coagulation follows. The theory explains 
the action of intoxicants and of anzsthetics. 
They make the nerve matter more stable and 
thus hinder or forbid the transmission of 
motor-currents to the muscles. It explains 
also the exact way in which snake-poison 
acts on the system and why alcohol is an 


| ae expectation—this is the mood 





antidote. The whole matter is too technical 
and too complicated for the layman to 
follow the processes of the experiments ; 
but the great fact that stands out is the ap- 
parent demonstration of the exact electrical 
nature of nerve-action; and this is a general- 
ization that may give the cue to still more 
important discoveries. 

It is true that these experiments have ap- 
parently brought us no nearer directly to the 
secret of what life is; but they greatly quicken 
the hope of the physiological chemists and of 
workers in every department of biology. Dr. 
Loeb, continuing his experiments to deter- 
mine the nature of death, has postponed it in 
sea-urchins’ eggs in such a way as to lead 
him to regard it not as a cessation of activity, 
but as a ‘morphological process.” To 
speculate on the nature of life and of death— 
this is what men have done to the confusion 
of thought since the dawn of intelligence. 
But to entertain the hope that science may 
solve the riddle—whether it be at the hands 
of the astronomer or of the biologist or of 
the physicist—this is the temptation and the 
privilege of men who have the good fortune 
now to be passing through the world. And 
perhaps no human labor ever brought greater 
exaltation or gave a keener expectancy than 
the masterful workers in these positive 
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sciences feel. They are the modern seekers 
of the Holy Grail. 


THE QUEST OF THE MODERN HOLY GRAIL 


ND original research receives an incalcu- 
lable stimulus from every such discov- 

ery as this by Dr. Matthews—perhaps that is 
its greatest direct value. And we have fallen 
on fortunate times in that men of great 
wealth are making more research in America 
possible. The recent benefaction of Mr. 
Rockefeller in organizing an institution in 
New York for original research in the medi- 
cal sciences is now followed by the unprece- 
dented gift by Mr. Carnegie of ten millions 
of dollars for the establishment of the Car- 
negie Institution at Washington. The plans 
of the founder and of his advisers have not, 
when this is written, been made public in 
detail; but the preliminary explanation is 
that it is to be an institution to promote 
original research in “science, literature and 
art.”’ This is a comprehensive programme, 
and its comprehensiveness suggests that orig- 
inal research has done little to promote liter- 
ature or art, much as it has done for the 
better understanding of them. But in science 
—original research zs science—the conquest 
of knowledge is promoted so surely in no 
other way. There is no other form of invest- 
ment which surplus wealth can take that has 
a chance of so large a return to humanity, 
for the return may be simply incalculable ; 
and in no other direction does the imagina- 
tion so easily run riot and such a vista open. 
The institution is not to be in any sense a 
duplication of any university. It will not be 
a university at all, in fact, in the usual meaning 
of the word. Nor will it be a Government 
institution. Its aim will be to promote original 
research, not for the instruction of students 
nor as a mere method of training men for 
special pursuits, but as a direct means of dis- 
covery. It will supplement the work done by 
all our other educational and scientific institu- 
tions and do work, it might almost be said, of 
anew kind. It will at least systematically 
and directly promote investigation such as has 
hitherto been done, so far as it has been done, 
in scattered ways and with insufficient help 
and insufficient codperation. The cue to its 
character is given by Dr. Daniel C. Gilman 
who will be at its head. He has stood dis- 


tinctly for work in original research. 
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The right direction of such an undertaking 
is very different from the direction of any 
institution that we have, and more difficult. 
But Mr. Carnegie has chosen a board of 
trustees that represents a wide experience and 
a mature knowledge both of educational prob- 
lems and of the whole machinery of knowledge. 
The gradual unfolding of the plans of the new 
institution and the working of them out will 
be a matter of profound interest in every part 
of the world. For our own country it ought 
to become, and doubtless it will become, a new 
and strong stimulus to scholarship and to high 
intellectual] endeavor. 

The difficulty with investigators in the 
United States hitherto has been that most 
of them have been hindered from giving their 
best work to research because they have at the 
same time been obliged to teach; and most 
of them have had to teach immature youth. 
The combination of the American college, 
which is primarily a school for youth and 
ought so to be, with post-graduate depart- 
ments has in most cases kept teachers from 
becoming real investigators, but it has not 
kept them from trying to be. In many a 
school the result has been hurtful both to 
teaching and to investigation. Such institu- 
tions as we shall soon owe to Mr. Carnegie 
and to Mr. Rockefeller will go far toward 
making a necessary divorce of teaching from 
original investigation. 

Mr. Carnegie has now, by the way, out- 
done by far every previous private benefactor 
by his gifts to various educational plans and 
institutions. He gave away during the last 
calendar year more than forty millions of dol- 
lars. At this rate of release the owner of 
the princeliest fortune in the world may 
achieve his ambition to die poor—in wealth, 
but rich in his service to mankind. 


REVOLUTIONARY APPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE 


HE same eager expectation that fills the 
world with reference to the possible 
discoveries of pure science is felt also with 
reference to the practical application of scien- 
tific knowledge. Just when Dr. Loeb and 
Dr. Matthews were making an explanation of 
their work, Mr. Marconi was proving the 
possibility of wireless telegraphic communica- 
tion across the Atlantic. The full value of 
this demonstration cannot of course yet be 
accurately foretold; but it is a reasonable ex- 
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pectation that it may in time wholly change 
our present system of telegraphy. It is 
probable that we have yet used electrical 
communication only in the crudest and most 
costly ways. Mr. Iles’s interesting article 
in this magazine is enough to prod the slowest 
imagination. The purely practical achievement 
of wireless communication that is as impressive 
as any was, perhaps, the frequent interchange of 
messages a few weeks ago between two ocean 
steamships one thousand miles at sea. The 
ships were at no time within sight of each 
other, but many messages were sent and re- 
ceived at a distance of more than one hundred 
miles. Persons on one ship sent messages to 
friends on the other and received responses. 

Another practical revolution in the domain 
of physics is hoped for from the work of 
Dr. William W. Jacques, of Boston, who is en- 
gaged on the task of reducing to commercial 
use his method of transferring power from 
coal directly into electricity without the in- 
tervention of steam. This would so multiply 
the available power of coal and reduce the 
cost of running machinery as to effect an 
economic revolution; and it would save for 
an almost incalculable period the fuel supply 
of the world. 

And every year, almost every day, in fact, 
long-distance transmission of electrical power 
by wire is causing the utilization of hitherto 
valueless waterfalls. Even in many remote 
rural regions villages are now lighted by 
electricity generated by water-power which 
formerly ran to waste. There are many such 
villages in the most remote rural parts of the 
country where electric light is in very common 
use in dwellings ; and trolley cars run even 
through sparsely settled regions. 

But of such purely practical applications of 
mechanical principles already well known 
there is no end. New applications and ex- 
tensions of old principles are made so rapidly 
for the saving of labor and for the increase of 
product, that the public cannot keep informed 
even of the most important improvements. 
Almost every man who has to do with 
mechanical work knows that in his own craft 
improved methods and improved machinery 
are constantly giving a better product and 
often a cheaper one. There is hardly a piece 
of machinery today that may not be super- 
seded tomorrow ; and the rapidity with which 
new machines take the place of old ones was 
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never so great as now. The American may 
come to be known in history as the man who 
improves a machine before he can wear it out. 
The conservative commercial world has al- 
ready come to regard almost all machinery as 
likely suddenly to be retired from service ; 
and on the books of careful manufacturing 
companies it is valued always with reference 
to the scrap-pile. The only constant and the 
only permanently valuable factor in mechan- 
ical progress, as in progress of every other 
kind, is the trained man with a knack for 
experiment. 


A WONDERFUL GENERAL STIMULUS 


a this activity, both in the practical 

world and in the world of scientific in- 
vestigation, has other results than the pushing 
forward of the bounds of knowledge and of 
saving human toil and of adding to the length 
and safety of life and to our convenience and 
available wealth—there is a benefit beyond all 
these. It acts as an unprecedented stimulus 
to men of all crafts and callings. Even in 
those departments of labor which fall outside 
the range of the physical sciences, and which 
inventions touch only indirectly, there is a 
somewhat corresponding eagerness for pro- 
gress. To consider the subject in one of its 
every-day aspects, see how almost all work 
that touches human well-being is done with 
increasing effectiveness. 

There is no better antidote for despondency 
than to take a measure of your own community 
as it was ten years ago and as it is today— 
unless you live in an unrepresentative and 
stagnant community. You will be likely to 
find the roads or the streets better than they 
were; the railroad service better, the postal 
service, possibly even the telegraph and the 
telephone service; you will observe better 
houses, more attractive grounds; the people 
are better clad, or more are well-clad. Inside 
their houses you will find more books or better, 
more bath-rooms, better lights, and better 
furniture. A larger proportion of children 
and youth are receiving good training at better 


schools. All this means more than prosperous 
years. It means a higher level of life anda 


stronger ambition. The well-being of the 
people of the United States is rising higher 
and especially is it diffusing itself wider. Life 
is constantly becoming more comfortable and 
more cheerful as well as longer and safer— 
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leading to better conditions for intellectual 
growth and social development. 


AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL AWAKENING 


HE prodigious activity that the preced- 

ing paragraphs give only a dim hint of 

is only a part of the general widening of our 
intellectual horizon—the most rapid intel- 
lectual development that has taken place in 
our history. Part of the same quickening is 
the commercial and political expansion that 
was described in the preceding number of this 
magazine. In common with the rest of the 
world we have of course during the last 
generation or two suffered the general read- 
justment to civilization, the readjustment to 
the universe in fact, that followed the revela- 
tions of modern science. But we have done 
more than that. The widening of man’s in- 
tellectual scope by the revolutionary contribu- 
tions of science to our knowledge has had in 
one way a profounder effect upon American 
thought and character than upon the thought 
and character of any other people. The 
doctrines of social evolution have fortified our 
social and political creed and strengthened 
our social structure. Democracy already had 
a firm foundation in justice and expediency. 
It now has a scientific foundation as the most 
rational and the most ad-anced social organi- 
zation. The mobility o1 life in a democracy, 
too, has enabled individuals more easily to 
adjust themselves to the new dispensation of 
knowledge. Ecclesiastical forms, social orders 
and intellectual traditions have held us in 
bondage less than they have held any other 
people. By the general world-wide broaden- 
ing of intellectual life, then, Americans have 


profited perhaps more than any other nation. , 


But we have gone forward into a wider 
day also on our own account and by reason 
of our own experience. We have widened 
our horizon and quickened our intellectual 
life in ways of our own and for reasons of 
our own. We have come rapidly during the 
last half-decade to a clearer national con- 
sciousness. This great gain is a subject 
of everyday observation; and our financial, 
industrial and commercial rise is the same 
thing expressed in economic activity. For 
instance, the determination to cut and to con- 
trol an isthmian canal marks a great advance 
in our thought. We might have come to 


this state of mind years ago if we had then 


LARGE DIVIDENDS AND CONTINUED PROSPERITY 
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had the habit of looking abroad and of see- 
ing as far as we now see. And so with the 
whole wide range of our activity. There 
was no definite economic hindrance to its 
earlier bursting forth. The whole matter is 
at bottom intellectual; and the most inter- 
esting aspect of it all is the evidence that it 
gives of an intellectual awakening. 

Now in the vocabulary of history intellectual 
awakenings have generally been measured by 
the production of great books. But there 
are other measures of it. The production of 
great books is the greatest of all arts. But 
there are other great arts, and there is now 
science. Great discoveries in science and 
even the revolutionary applications of science 
are a fair measure of intellectual activity. 
Another good measure that the historians of 
Civilization have laid little stress on is the com- 
monplace but significant measure of a general 
rise in the well-being of the masses. An- 
other such measure, which also is now a 
commonplace in contemporaneous thought, is 
the development of great organizations. The 
same large qualities of mind that built and 
ruled the Roman Empire now find exercise in 
industrial and financial undertakings. 

As to the outlook for the production of 
great literature in this period of American in- 
tellectual awakening—here we come to 
ground where the folly of prophecy may dis- 
port itself with even more than its usual 
ridiculous nimbleness. No man can tell. 
Men cannot even tell which books of contem- 
poraneous production may lay claim to some 
permanence. But an important part of our in- 
tellectual quickening and broadening is the 
recognition of the fact that literature is not 
the sole measure of intellectual achievement, 
as the bookmen in the period that antedated 
science and colossal industry were wont to 
tell us. We have other measures of it— 
none, perhaps, so desirable, but for that 
reason not the less accurate or significant. 


LARGE DIVIDENDS AND CONTINUED 
PROSPERITY 


HE known dividend disbursements in 
January, 1901, through the larger 
channels of the New York banks and trust 
companies were reckoned at one hundred and 
forty millions ; this year they were fully one 
hundred and fifty millions. These dividend 
payments are, of course, only an unknown 
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fraction of the payments made even in New 
York, not to speak of the whole country. 
But the rate of increase is thought to be ap- 
proximately accurate. In other words, through 
the same channels there were paid ten mil- 
lions more in dividends last month than a 
year ago. 

Prosperity yet favors us—prosperity at 
high tide. A short corn crop is the most 
serious setback of the year, but there is no 
fear of any appreciable slackening of the tide 
for this reason. The closing of the Asiatic 
market to our cotton goods has been felt by 
some of the textile manufacturers, and there 
are other local and temporary checks. But 
the general “ good times ”’ remain. 

This, too, in spite of the very serious 
economic depression in Germany. But the 
German economic depression and the general 
“law” that all periods of great prosperity 
must be brief, cause serious men to think. 
Yet nobody finds good cause for fear—at 
least for the near future. The hope has 
arisen, in fact, that the gigantic organizations 
of industry that have been made within the 
last few years may, when a strain comes, 
prove to be regulative machinery which can 
be used against great depression. A recent 
census bulletin shows that the products of 
industrial combinations or “ trusts” in 1900 
were more than twenty per cent. of the total 
gross products of manufacturing industries in 
the country ; and many have been organized 
since the facts were gathered on which this 
computation was made. Still more powerful, 
of course, are the financial and transportation 
combinations. Whether they will prove useful 
in averting depressions and panics isan inter- 
esting theory, and it may be a true one; but it 
will remain a subject of speculation till a test 
comes. But, for this reason or for some other, 
the public seems for the present to have lost 
its old-time faith in the “law” of recurrent 
periods of depression. But the prudent man 
may be pardoned for regarding it as the old 
sinner regarded eternal punishment—as a 
myth of course, but a myth so seriously con- 
sidered by his neighbors as to warrant decent 
provision against it. The most important con- 
sideration is this—whether we have overin- 
vested or are in danger of overinvesting, so 
that when sharp need for cash comes we may 
not have it. 

The somewhat academic consideration, 
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whether the United States is still a debtor 
nation, has no direct bearing on the continu- 
ance of prosperous times; but the weight of 
evidence is that we have not yet become a 
creditor nation. But the United States has 
for some time shown an excess of exports 
over imports that amounts to an average of 
forty million dollars a month. The United 
Kingdom, Germany and France, for obvious 
reasons, have an excess of imports over 
exports. The economic importance of these 
facts is the reminder they give of the 
necessity of a large export trade for the 
maintenance of our prosperity. 


THE GROWING DEMAND FOR CORPORATE 
PUBLICITY 


ope movement is rising in public favor to 
which every public man may safely 
hitch his wagon, and which every man may 
further for good public morals. It is publicity 
about corporations—voluntary publicity if it 
come, enforced publicity if need be. Among 
an increasing number of noteworthy utter- 
ances on the subject since the President’s 
message is the message of Governor Nash of 
Ohio. He would have all State taxes raised 
from corporations, franchises and the liquor 
traffic. He recommends with force and 
directness that the State require every cor- 
poration to pay in its capital stock “in 
money” before it is allowed to be incor- 
porated, and that every one should be required 
to make annual reports in great detail, “ how 
much of the capital has been paid in, how the 
money is invested, what the assets are, the 
amount of liabilities and the names of the 
stockholders,” so that “the people may 
know at all times whether it is worthy of 


‘credit and confidence.” 


A new industrial company was recently in- 
corporated in New Jersey, and the articles of 
incorporation make it obligatory on the 
directors that the fullest publicity shall be 
practised. Not only are the books to be 
open to stockholders, but an explicit annual 
balance sheet is to be made up which shall 
show every important detail of the business. 

It will not be a long while till companies 
that wish to keep public confidence will have 
to adopt the policy of specific publicity. It 
will in all probability turn out that the 
dreaded damage to business through publicity 
is a mere bugaboo. The disclosing of profits 
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ECONOMIC RELIEF FOR CUBA 


to rivals deters many men. But, if the rivals’ 
profits also are known, what harm is done? 
Whatever the incidental disadvantage of 


publicity may turn out to be, the rising tide 
of public opinion is strong in favor of it. 


CHANGES IN THE PRESIDENT’S CABINET 


HE two changes that have been made in 
the President’s Cabinet have been 
made with all good feeling and propriety. 
Governor Leslie M. Shaw, of Iowa, has been 
received by the country, in the place of Mr. 
Gage, as Secretary of the Treasury, with 
hearty approval, and Mr. Henry C. Payne as 
Postmaster-General, in the place of Mr. 
Smith, with a milder satisfaction. Mr. Shaw 
stands for good and resolute public service, 
and Mr. Payne stands for successful machine 
management in politics. 

Mr. Shaw’s rise into political prominence 
has been swift, and he owes his advancement 
to his uncompromising advocacy of the gold 
standard in 1896, when most rising public 
men in the Middle West held uncertain opin- 
ions or were hesitant about committing them- 
selves. Two years later he was elected Gover- 
nor of Iowa and again in 1900 with a largely 
increased plurality. Meantime, as the Chair- 
man of the Indianapolis Monetary Conven- 
tion, he attracted national attention. This is 
his experience in politics. He has lived, as 
lawyer and banker, most of his life in the 
little town of Denison. He is not identified 
with the great financial interests of the coun- 
try, but he is acceptable to them, for he is a 
man of strong convictions. He is the first 
Secretary of the Treasury to come from a 
trans-Mississippi State. 

Mr. Payne’s service in public office was 
done as Postmaster of Milwaukee. His activ- 
ity as a member of the Republican National 
Committee has been much better known to 
the country ; and he is a man of wealth and 
of energy. He brings executive ability to 
the performance of his duties. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF TERRITORIAL EXPANSION 
AND HIGH PROTECTION 


. tee passage thus far only by the House 
of Representatives of the Philippine 
Tariff Bill (which is the Dingley Bill with 
this proviso, that the duty collected on im- 
ports from the Philippines is to be paid into 
the Philippine treasury) was thought to be 
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justified by the necessity of quickly settling 
the question of the tariff on goods imported 
from the islands after the decision of the 
Supreme Court made the Dingley tariff in- 
operative without special legislation. But 
there has been a moral rebound in_ public 
opinion. An analysis of the measure reveals 
a cloven foot in its generosity to the Philip- 
pines. It is our purpose to build up the 
islands. For this reason we pay to them the 
duty that we collect on their imports into the 
United States. So far so good. But, if we 
wished to make this source of income for 
them as large as possible, we should reduce 
the duty; for the Dingley tariff discourages 
importation. To give only a single instance : 
While we admit our tobacco to Manila on the 
payment of a very small duty, we should under 
this bill admit Manila tobacco into our ports 
only on the payment of a duty many times as 
great. We “protect’’ ourselves against them. 

It is a constantly narrowing strip of firm 
ground betwixt the devil and the deep sea 
that we have to stand on; for we are protec- 
tionists, but we are also guardians of these 
island wards. If we yield our protectionist 
principles the heavens will fall. If we be- 
come faithful guardians of these islanders, we 
shall have to “sacrifice ” something or some- 
body. The most embarrassing paradox of 
recent history was the coming of the party of 
high protection into “ imperialistic”’ responsi- 
bilities. But the matter is not yet settled. 
Much more comprehensive legislation touch- 
ing the whole government of the Philippines 
is now on the calendar, and is likely to be 
passed before Congress adjourns. 

The bill that passed the House establishes 
in the Philippines the rates of duty that the 
Commission has had in operation, alike for 
imports from the United States and from all 
other countries, as by international obligations 
we are bound to do. 


ECONOMIC RELIEF FOR CUBA 


HE economic relief of Cuba is our 
bounden duty, and economic relief 
means a reduction of duty on Cuban sugar 
and tobacco. President Roosevelt called a 
substantial reduction a “vital need”; and 
“we are bound,” he said, “by every consider- 
ation of honor and expediency to pass com- 
mercial measures in che interest of her mate- 
rial well-being.” But the best explanation of 
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the situation and necessity has been made by 
Secretary Root. Nothing could be more 
admirably said : 

“The peace of Cuba is necessary to the peace 
of the United States; the health of Cuba is nec- 
essary to the health of the United States; the 
independence of Cuba is necessary to the safety 
of the United States. The same considerations 
which led to the war with Spain now require 
that a commercial arrangement be made under 
which Cuba can live.” 


And President Palma of Cuba has said: 


“T will ask, with every expectation of the re- 
quest being granted, that a reasonable reduction 
shall be made in the duty on sugar and tobacco, 
the two staples of Cuban agriculture. If this 
reduction is granted the prosperity of Cuba will 
be immediate and great. If it is denied it will 
mean ruin. There will be $500,000,000 em- 
ployed in the sugar and tobacco industries, all of 
which will be lost if the American door is closed. 
The fields of Cuba will be desolated, and the 
sugar mills will be ruined just as thoroughly as 
they were by the Spanish incendiaries.” 


The American market, it so happens, is 
the only market that Cuba has for sugar, 
because the bounty-encouraged beet sugar of 
Europe supplies the European demand at a 
low price. Doubtless it is unfortunate that 
the island depends so entirely on two staples ; 
but for the present it does depend on them 
and for an indefinite time it must. It may 
be unfortunate, too, that economic philan- 
thropy, if any one prefer the phrase, must 
have a place in our dealing with the new 
republic. But it is not quite clear that it is 
philanthropy. It is more like simple eco- 
nomic justice. 

Sugar and certain grades of tobacco grow 
better in Cuba than they grow elsewhere ; 
and we do not grow enough sugar to supply 
our demands. The Louisiana planters and 
our beet-sugar growers fall short of it by 
much. The question, then, is whether we 
shall force Cuba, as far as any country can 
be so forced, to grow sugar at a loss for the 
protection of our own sugar growers. Cuba 
cannot long do so. Good economics and 


good morals coincide here as they usually do. 

The Cuban sugar product in 1899 was 
308,000 tons, in 1900 it was 615,000 and the 
crop of last year is estimated at 800,000, for 
which a market must be found or the chief 
industry of the island will fall back to the 
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poverty-stricken condition of the last years of 
Spanish oppression. As our tariff now 
stands ($1.68 a hundredweight on raw 
sugar) the cost of production, freight to New 
York and duty isa little more than four dollars 
per hundredweight—which is less by twenty- 
five cents per hundredweight than the price 
in New York for which raw sugar sells. 

It is worth recalling that the tariff on raw 
sugar was removed by the Republicans in 
1890, and was restored in 1894 for purposes 
of revenue only. We no longer need the 
revenue. Besides, the consumers of sugar in 
the United States have some rights in the 
matter; and the reduction of the duty on the 
Cuban product, while it will encourage Cuban 
prosperity, will at the same time make the 
cost of living to the people of the United 
States cheaper by many millions of dollars a 
year. But, beyond all other considerations is 
this—that this economic relief is a necessary 
corollary to our political relief of Cuba. 
After a bitter struggle in Congress, a reduc- 
tion (such, at least, is the outlook now) may 
be made. But the ultra-protectionists, the 
Louisiana sugar planters and the beet-sugar 
growers will not surrender easily. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT POLITICAL SITUATION 


T is not too much to say that the political 
situation in New York is more important 
than any other in the United States. Mayor 
Low has begun his administration with per- 
haps the strongest, cleanest, and most effi- 
cient men as the heads of the great depart- 
ments of the city government that ever took 
such a task in hand About the practical 
success of the administration itself there can 
be no doubt. Its efficiency, its earnestness, 
its dignity give the right-thinking citizens of 
the city a new sensation. 

But danger to permanent good government 
comes out of this very feeling of satisfaction. 
The mayor has no compact and permanently 
organized party behind him, and political con- 
trol on a large scale has, under our system, 
usually been kept only by a compact and per- 
manently organized party. It is impracti- 
cable and undesirable and impossible to or- 
ganize and to keep in active existence a 
citizens’ machine modeled after the usual 
party machine. The argument for perma- 
nently defeating Tammany by out-Tammany- 
ing it—by organizing a stronger machine—is 
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unsound. Wherein would such a machine 
permanently better our condition? A com- 
pact and permanent machine of the “gentle- 
man class,” if it were possible to make it, 
would not permanently rule New York better 
than Tammany has ruled it. Its sins would 
be of a different kind, but in the end they 
would not be less heinous. The only perma- 
nent cure of our great municipal ills is to 
dispense with machines of all sorts. There 
is no substitute for individual civic pride and 
individual civic activity. 

Of course, a Citizens’ party must be kept 
alive and an active inter-election organization 
must be maintained. But such a party is not 
and must not becomea machine. The pur- 
pose of the Citizens’ Union to keep its organ- 
ization and to have headquarters in every 
assembly district is wise, and these headquar- 
ters should be used as machinery for keeping 
the voters frankly informed about municipal 
management. But this form of activity is not 
all that is necessary. 

Day by day and year by year the citizens 
of New York go about their business as if 
they lived in a foreign land. They do not 


think and they do not talk about the govern- 
ment of the city, nor do they inform them- 


selves about it. They leave the conduct of 
public affairs wholly to the men in power. 
They do not even read with interest the news 
about the city administration—that’s a rou- 
tine matter for which they have no time. 
After the first period of self-congratulation is 
passed they leave Mayor Low and the other 
public servants with scant thought of their 
work. The routine is resumed. They con- 
tinue to say, when the subject is presented, 
“Yes, praise God, we have a good city gov- 
ernment now’’; and they fall into the mood 
of fatal satisfaction. 

Yet the great fact stands—that if New 
York in this period of its abounding prosper- 
ity, during its rapid growth toward the dis- 
tinction that awaits it of becoming the fore- 
most city in the world, does not make it clear 
that a great city in a democracy can rule 
itself, the cause of good municipal government 
will be held back for generations. We shall 
still suffer the reproach that a democracy is 
not equal to the demands in government 
made by modern urban development. We 
shall still suffer the reproach that self-govern- 
ment is a failure in urban life. 
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At no period of our political history have 
we had a more important problem than this. 
For the experience of New York City during 
the next few years will show whether the 
Civic spirit that has made and kept our Fed- 
eral Government and most of our State Gov- 
ernments reasonably clean and efficient is 
equal to the task of good municipal gov- 
ernment. 


A CITY OF SOJOURNERS 


a is a question that cannot be solved only 

by city officials, however efficient they 
may be, nor only by political organization. 
In its last analysis it comes back to the indi- 
vidual citizen. So large a part of the men 
who live in New York regard the city not as 
a home but as a place of sojourn—this is the 
trouble. They live in hotels; they occupy 
apartments ; they spend-half the year in the 
country; or they are dwellers in tenements, 
who frequently move from one part of the 
city to another or from one suburb to 
another. New York does not suggest home 
to half the dwellers in its crowded cliffs. It 
suggests work ; it suggests “business.”” And 
it is somebody else’s business to attend to 
politics. This feeling tells the whole story of 
the individual lapse from civic duty. Munici- 
pal politics has been “a business’’ in the 
worst sense of the word. 

Given a city, then, full of sojourners, many 
of whose real citizens catch the sojourner’s 
mood, how can a sense of real citizenship be 
built up? The patriotic impulse that elected 
Mr. Low and the patriotic influences that are 
now alive must be turned into permanent 
educational forces of civic duty. All directly 
didactic methods have their influence—work 
in the public schools, free public lectures, the 
newspapers, the clubs and other organizations 
for stirring civic pride. But all these together 
are not enough. There must be a permanent 
awakening of the adult commercial popula- 
tion, and there must be a strong social force 
exerted. So long as “society” is content to 
amuse itself and so long as “business” is 
content to enrich itself, the danger of Tam- 
many’s return to power is imminent and real. 
There is no permanent safety except in the 
character of the men of voting age, and there 
is no substitute for individual civic character 
and individual civic activity. The duty is per- 
sonal. Every man must do it himself. 
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FOR A PARTY WITHOUT SPOILS 
R. WILLIAM DUDLEY FOULKE, 
of the National Civil Service Com- 
mission, declared in a recent after-dinner 
speech in New York that we had thoroughly 
demonstrated in our party history the dis- 
advantages of spoils to any political party that 
receives them. The truth of this remark is 
obvious. It has been proved over and over 
again. But it is one of those clearly proved 
principles that are not accepted because theyare 
demonstrated. Huxley once wrote in humor 
and in sadness that in early life he had thought 
that when a man clearly proved a proposition 
it would be accepted—a conclusion that he 
had long ago been obliged to abandon. 

A political organization that has no office 
within its reach, except such high elective 
offices as are necessary to carry out its prin- 
ciples, is immensely stronger than a political 
party that has appointive offices to be given 
for zealous work ; and (what is more important) 
it preserves its strength longer. Especially 
is this true in municipal politics. Just as soon 
as men who work with earnestness to set up 
good government receive what the public 
regards as personal rewards for their work, 
the moral force of what they have done is 
weakened. The point of this is—that the 
task of maintaining a high level of municipal 
government in New York, as elsewhere, but 
in New York in particular, must fall to men 
of whom Mr. Robert Fulton Cutting and Mr. 
W. H. Baldwin, Jr. are types—men who do 
not seek office. 

Nor is this to say any word of criticism of 
good men who do accept office; for good men 
must accept office, else the fruits of victory 
would never ripen. But the good men who 
are selected for office ought not to be those 
who may be thought to have worked for their 
personal advancement. This doctrine is not 
transcendental politics. It is the only good 
working doctrine, practical to the very core, 
essential to continued succes. It means 
simply throwing moral force into political work 
and into party management and keeping it 
there. “The cohesive power of public 
plunder” is at bottom a fallacy, just as 
“honor among thieves” is a fallacy. These 
venerable falsehoods may seem true for 
the moment ; but the whole history of honesty 
and patriotism shows that they are essentially 
false. Civil service reform has two great 
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lessons. One is that it improves the public 
service, and that lesson we have learned. The 
other is that it strengthens political parties, for 
a party is stronger if it have no spoils. This 
lesson is not so easily learned. But Mr. 
Croker, the Tammany Boss, confessed it in 
his retiring speech. 


HOPE FOR THE END OF AN UNHAPPY CON- 
TROVERSY 


REASONABLE hope is—and the pub- 

lic prays that it may so turn out—that 

no further official action will be taken in regard 
tothe Schley controversy. The Rear-Admiral 
stands acquitted of cowardice, of which no 
considerable body of public opinion ever ac- 
cused him (it is doubtful whether there be a 
cowardly man in the navy; and, if there be, 
it is not Rear-Admiral Schley), but the court 
of inquiry leaves him under its judgment 
convicted of disobedience, dilatoriness, and 
lack of enterprise. It is reasonably certain 
that naval opinion will continue to hold 
this judgment, for this has been the pre- 
dominant naval opinion ever since the war. 
It is quite as true that Rear-Admiral Schley’s 
friends regard him as a persecuted hero. No 
verdict could change either of these opinions. 
Without doubt the President has the hearty 
approval of the public for his vigorous efforts 
to bring the whole controversy to a rest. 
No sooner had the Court of Inquiry rendered 
its verdict than he directed the dismissal from 
the public service of the historian who had 
written that Rear-Admiral Schley’s conduct 
was cowardly, and he directed that a rebuke 
be administered to General Miles for ex- 
pressing an opinion on the subject. These 
were acts of discipline that were in accord- 
ance with precedents and regulations, and they 
indicate the President’s wish to end the whole 
unhappy matter. He has consented to hear 
Admiral Schley’s appeal, which is interpreted 
to mean that the President will decide whether 
there is good legal reason for further official 
proceedings of any sort; and he has permitted 
it to be announced that he will veto any Con- 
gressional resolutions on the subject. All this 
seems to make for the preservation of the 
army and navy from further humiliation by 
the unhappy incident; for whoever nas suf- 
fered by it (and everybody concerned with it 
has suffered) it is certain that the navy has 
suffered greatly. The sooner the controversy 
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can be dislodged from the public mind the 
better for all naval officers, and for the good 
of the service and of the country. It is to 
be regretted that State Legislatures, which 
surely are not high naval authorities, continue 
to adopt resolutions on the subject. Nor does 
all this add to the public esteem in which the 
navy ought to be held. 


THE TWO ISTHMIAN CANAL ROUTES 


ONGRESSIONAL progress toward work 
on an isthmian canal may suffer some 
delay because of the definite offer by the 
French Panama Canal Company of the unfin- 
ished Panama Canal for forty millions of dol- 
lars instead of more than one hundred mil- 
lions, the price at which it was first held. 
The Hepburn bill provides for the use of the 
Nicaragua route. It authorizes the President 
to secure control of the necessary way from 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua and, that done, to 
direct the Secretary of War to proceed to cut 
the canal, and it authorizes contracts to the 
amount of one hundred and eighty millions of 
dollars. The Isthmian Canal Commission, it 
will be recalled, recommended the Nicaragua 
route, but chiefly because of its cheapness. 
But this advantage disappeared as soon as 
the French Panama Company reduced its 
price to forty millions. If we pay only forty 
millions for it the Panama route will be a 
little cheaper. The Commission’s estimate 
was one hundred and eighty-nine millions for 
the Nicaragua route and two hundred and 
fifty-three millions for the Panama _ route. 
But the latter estimate now becomes one 
hundred and eighty-four millions after the re- 
duction of the price. 

Which is the better and whether the Senate 
will do well to reopen the question before 
passing the Hepburn Bill which has already 
passed the House—these are questions that 
the engineers and the Congressional commit- 
tees have in hand; and in the mcantime the 
laymen who speak through the newspapers 
have turned engineers and are belaboring the 
patient public mightily. 

Some of the facts presented by our Isth- 
mian Canal Commission, of which Rear-Ad- 
miral Walker is chairman, are these: the 
Nicaragua route is 190 miles long, including 
59 miles across Lake Nicaragua; the Panama 
route is 47 miles. The Nicaragua route is 
500 miles shorter from North American At- 
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lantic to North American Pacific ports; but 
the Panama route is 400 miles shorter from 
North American Atlantic to South American 
Pacific ports. The Nicaragua Canal can be 
completed sooner, but it will cost about 
$1,300,000 a year more to maintain. Har- 
bors would have to be constructed at each 
end of the Nicaragua route; and there are 
already good harbors at each end of the 
Panama Canal. Of course, there are other 
questions than questions of cost. <A clear 
title to the Panama route is essential for its 
consideration. 

Whichever be the better from an engineer- 
ing point of view, the main matter that the 
public is interested in is that there shall be 
no unnecessary delay. Congress has time, if 
it feel so disposed, to accept either route. 
That it accept one or the other and show no 
delay is the important matter. 


THE CONCILIATION COMMITTEE OF THIRTY-SIX 


i: ie meeting of many influential employ- 
ers and representatives of labor that 
was held in New York City in December, at 
the call of the National Civic Federation, did 
a good piece of work. They had a frank dis- 
cussion during which everybody spoke his 
mind freely about labor disputes. So many 
men of influence, as labor leaders and as em- 
ployers, never before met for such a purpose. 
A Committee of Thirty-six was appointed, 
twelve employers, twelve labor leaders and 
twelve eminent citizens, namely, Mr. Cleve- 
land, Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Archbishop 
Ireland, President Charles W. Eliot, Mr. 
Oscar S. Straus, Bishop Potter, Mr. James 
H. Eckels, Mr. Franklin MacVeagh, Col. 
John J. McCook, Mr. John G. Milburn, Mr. 
Charles J. Bonaparte, and Mr. Cornelius N. 
Bliss—men who are not dreamers or makers 
of theories, but who do things and stand for 
something. The twelve representative em- 
ployers include Senator Hanna, Mr. Charles 
M. Schwab, Mr. S. R. Callaway, Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., Mr. Lewis Nixon; and the 
leaders of organized labor include men of cor- 
responding importance, such as Mr. Gompers, 
Mr. John Mitchell, Mr. Frank P. Sargent— 
every one representing an important body of 
workers. 

The character and influence of the commit- 
tee is the first thing of importance. Next is 
the great good sense shown by the plan they 
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made. They do not propose to arbitrate un- 
less both parties to a controversy request 
them to do so. But they stand as a commit- 
tee of conciliation. Their very existence is 
an invitation to deliberate action. It will, as 
a whole or by a sub-committee, when re- 
quested “act as a forum to adjust and decide 
upon questions at issue.”’ 

Almost immediately the committee had an 
opportunity to use its good offices with effect 
in settling a difference in New York which 
threatened to become a strike, involving 40,- 
000 workers, between the Clothing Manufac- 
turers’ Association and garment-makers. The 
conciliation was brought about by frank dis- 
cussion and by mutual concessions. 


A NOVEL EXPERIMENT IN INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING 


N interesting variation of the endowment 

of our colleges is the reported purpose 

of M. Le Baudy, a Frenchman, to establish 

at the University of Chicago an industrial 

school for French youth. The plan, as it has 

been given out, is to send there graduates of. 

schools in France for training in American 

industrial methods. Apart from the compli- 

ment to American methods, this experiment 
will for many reasons be interesting. 

It isa fair matter of speculation whether 
the thing that the French philanthropist would 
have his young countrymen learn be a method 
of work or a trait of character that is peculiar 
to Americans. Is American industrial skill 
a thing that a man who does not become an 
American is likely to acquire? By the time 
an American learns a craft it is superseded or 
modified by machinery. So, too, with meth- 
ods. The thing of value is the quality of 
victorious adaptability to new conditions. It 
is not fair even to hint of a doubt of the suc- 
cess of this interesting experiment, and surely 
the youth of any race or country may receive 
invaluable instruction in an industrial school 
in America. But whether American industrial 
methods are translatable into French charac- 
ter is an irresistible and engaging speculation. 
How large a part of American success is in- 
stitutional rather than individual it would be 
interesting to know. A Frenchman adopting 
American methods and living here—that is 
easy; but a Frenchman carrying American 
methods home with him—we shall see. In 
the meantime M. Le Baudy may make sure of 
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American coéperation in his generous purpose, 
and his young countrymen will be most heart- 
ily welcomed if they come to learn of us. 


GERMANY’S GRAVE PROBLEMS 


HE commercial depression has served to 
embitter the discussion over the new 
tariff, which, although it has the approval of 
the Emperor and easily passed the Bundes- 
rath last July, has had to fight every inch of 
its way through the Reichstag. The Agra- 
rian party, largely made up of land-holding 
nobles and the peasantry, having succeeded 
in making a bargain with the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, by which they are to receive a 
higher tariff on agricultural products, have 
been put to great efforts to defend the policy. 
The Socialists, led by Herr Bebel and others, 
have attacked it violently. They make the 
most of the assertion attributed to M. de 
Witte, the Russian Minister of Finance, that 
if Germany shall enact a tariff hostile to Rus- 
sia’s agricultural interests Russia will retali- 
ate against German manufactures. Public 
meetings have been held in Berlin to protest 
against any increase of taxation on the neces- 
saries of life. The Socialists’ petition against 
the bill has over three million signatures. 
Chancellor von Biilow says that the bill has 
been drawn up after years of careful study 
with three main objects in view—to give in- 
creased protection to agriculture, to provide 
industry in general with a remedy for the 
defects caused by the former tariff, and to 
obtain for the Empire a better weapon in 
negotiating commercial treaties with other 
countries. The bill, opposed probably by a 
great majority of voters in the whole country, 
has a majority in the Reichstag, which was 
elected in 1897, in the midst of Germany’s 
prosperous years. 

German sentiment against England con- 
tinues strong; it is a combination of three 
strands—first, the common Continental dis- 
like of the supercilious Briton, second, jeal- 
ousy of a commercial rival and, third, real 
sympathy with the Boers. Chamberlain is 
still the principal butt of insult and derision. 
The English retaliate by putting side by side 
with this compassion for struggling freedom 
Prussian severity toward the Poles. Last 
May at Wreschen (in that slice of Poland 
which Prussia grabbed in one of the parti- 
tions) school children refused to receive re- 
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ligious instruction in German. Fourteen of 
the refractory were caned; parents and 
friends aided and abetted the children, and 
twenty-two of them were put in prison. One 
grandmother, over eighty years old and ill, 
who used strong language to a schoolmaster 
who had whipped her grandchildren, was sent 
to prison in chains. At Posen Polish stu- 
dents were accused of contributing to a 
“ Polish national treasure,” with the ultimate 
purpose of obtaining independence for the 
Polish provinces of Prussia and of reéstab- 
lishing a Polish kingdom. Condemnations 
and long sentences followed. Indignation 
meetings have been held wherever there are 
Poles. Prince Radziwill is leading the outcry 
in the Reichstag, and Sienkiewicz, the novel- 
ist, that in the newspapers. In Russia and 
Austria Poles are combining to boycott Ger- 
man goods. The bottom of the trouble ‘is 
that Prussia intends to convert Poles into 
Germans, just as in Alsace-Lorraine Germany 
has been converting Frenchmen into Ger- 
mans. The subject of German or Polish lan- 
guage in the schools of Prussian Poland is 
old. In 1842 it was decreed that the lan- 
guage taught should be that of the majority. 
In 1872 it appeared that the German lan- 
guage had lost ground, and schoolmasters 
were ordered to use it except for religious in- 
struction. Until this year, however, the rule 
was laxly enforced. Now the Government is 
strict and extends the rule to include the 
catechism. 


THE GERMAN ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF THE 
MONROE DOCTRINE 


UCH as we have talked on this side the 
Atlantic about the Monroe doctrine, 

it has not till now been openly conceded by 
any European nation. The much-discussed 
“doctrine” is nothing but a declaration of 
purpose on our part—a purpose that has be- 
come, especially by reason of recent events, a 
convenient guiding principle to our diplomacy. 
It has, of course, been considered by Euro- 
pean Powers, but it has not before been 
openly conceded as a right to us. No Power 
has ever entered into an agreement not to 
take any American territory for colonization. 
Now comes Germany, however, before pro- 
ceeding (by force if need be) to collect debts 
to Germans from Venezuela, and in effect 
acknowledges the doctrine by first making a 
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courteous explanation to us of her intentions, 
and specifically disclaiming any purpose of 
acquiring territory in Venezuela. 

This incident comes at the same time as 
the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
by which the English Government had cer- 
tain joint rights with us on the Isthmus. The 
Monroe Doctrine, therefore, is, if such forti- 
fication were needed, more strongly fortified 
now than it ever was before. 

This is not a diplomatic incident of 
dramatic importance, but its value as a cour- 
tesy from Germany and as a precedent is 
considerable. It is significant, too, as a 
triumph of courteous methods in diplomacy. 
The German Government was not formally 
bound to make any explanation of its pur- 
pose, and we should have had no right to 
make objection to its forcible collection of 
debts from Venezuela. But the explanation 
happily relieved us of all possible doubt. 
The courtesy that the Emperor has shown to 
the United States by inviting the daughter of 
the President to christen a yacht that Ameri- 
can shipbuilders are constructing here for him 
is an incident of less importance, but a pretty 
incident none the less, and his brother’s visit 
to America at the same time serves the same 
purpose. On such things pleasant interna- 
tional relations thrive. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS IN FRANCE 


HE old bugbear of a stationary popula- 

tion stalks in with the recent census. 

For years France has had a birth-rate lower 
than that of any other Great Power, but now 
for the first time native-born Frenchmen are 
actually diminishing in numbers ; in the year 
1900 deaths exceeded births by 25,988, and 
immigration only kept the total population 
stationary. Meantime the indebtedness of 
France is increasing faster in proportion than 
that of any other European country. During 
the last 25 years, while the whole in- 
debtedness of Europe increased $4,000,000,- 
000, France’s share increased $1,800,000,000, 
so that the national debt per capita in France 
is nearly $160, while in the rest of Europe it 
is only about $70. The per capita taxation 
in 1901 was nearly $20, and the deficit was 
about $70,000,000; yet there is general con- 
fidence; for instance, the deputies, mindful 
perhaps of the next general election, passed 
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a bill granting to all railway employees a ten- 
hour day, which will cost the State about 
$15,000,000 a year. French thrift maintains 
French wealth. Moreover, the wine crop, in- 
cluding that produced in Algeria, is, with the 
exception of last year’s extraordinary vintage, 
larger than any for 20 years. Its estimated 
value is nearly $200,000,000. Manufactures 
do well, shipbuilding and the motor-car indus- 
tries are very successful. Otherwise, too, 
French affairs prosper. The storm raised by 
the Associations Law, which compelled re- 
ligious corporations to take the same position 
before the law as secular corporations, is sub- 
siding. Some Catholics have taken the 
position that the Church gains more than it 
loses. The agitation against the law seems 
to have been largely political. 

The repugnance of Frenchmen to emigrate 
is shown afresh by the census returns from 
Algeria, where the French population, num- 
bering 292,000, only exceeds the rest of the 
foreign population by 1,000, although France 
has owned Algeria since 1856, and the native 
population since that time has increased from 
2,307,000 to 4,071,000. 

Frequent complaints are still heard against 
the occupation of Egypt by the English, who 
are accused of violating law and treaty; and 
some enthusiastic citizens of Paris are making 
an effort to support the French school ot 
technology in Alexandria in the hope of pre- 
venting the French language and French in- 
fluence in Egypt from being crowded out by 
the English. 


RUSSIA’S STEALTHY AND STEADY ADVANCE 


USSIA has never forgotten the lesson 
learned in the Crimean War. Deter- 
mined to expand and increase her power and 
empire, she is resolved to make no more 
frontal attacks. Steadily and stealthily she 
proceeds on her imperial way. She knows 
that the sea confers the sceptre of empire. 
Having reached out to the Pacific, she is 
giving blarney to Japan until she shall be in 
a position to dispense with Japan’s friendship. 
She is also reaching seaward toward the 
South. Her influence is predominant in 
northern Persia; but unsatisfied, she betrays 
(at least to English suspicions) an intention 
to acquire ports in southern Persia—Bandar 
Abbas or Chahbar—at the mouth of the 
Persian Gulf, for the sake of a sphere of in- 
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fluence in the Arabian Sea. This occupation, 
a flanking position as Captain Mahan calls it, 
would threaten the connection between Eng- 
land and India; and, as it appears to serve 
no commercial purpose, may well look to that 
end, but, perhaps, it is only an instinctive 
movement towards the waters of the earth, 
for Russian statesmanship has long aims. 
Possibly also she entertains a hankering for a 
passageway into the Mediterranean. A num- 
ber of fast cruiser transports have been lying 
idle in the Black Sea. Sebastopol is in ex- 
cellent defensive order ; its docks and arsenals 
are well equipped, ready to fit out ships of 
war. Rumor suggests that these ships may 
portend trouble with Japan, but it is more 
likely that Russia only proposes to be ready 
in case some European commotion shall give 
her the opportunity to sail through the 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles, and cast anchor 
in the Mediterranean. 

New light has been shed on Russia’s re- 
lation to Armenia, and explains perhaps one 
of the difficulties in the way of European in- 
tervention on behalf of the Armenians. 
Some forty thousand Armenians, in order to 
escape Turkish persecution, have fled across 
the border into the Transcaucasian provinces 
of Russia, which are thinly settled. Russia 
proposes to naturalize these immigrants, willy- 
nilly, make soldiers of them for a time, and 
then put them to the development of agricul- 
ture, thereby in her thrifty way turning an 
honest penny out of Turkish cruelty. 

The condition of the peasants in the 
Caucasus, between the Black and Caspian 
seas, has been very hard; their crops have 
failed and the Turks will not suffer them to 
migrate south into Asia Minor. They have 
been obliged to leave home in search of work 
and bread. There is famine also in Asiatic 
Russia ; petitions for official proclamation of 
famine (a preliminary to official relief) have 
been made by twenty-seven districts and 
granted in twenty-two. Over $5,000,000 
worth of grain has been sent by the Govern- 
ment to the needy districts. The crop failures 
have affected manufactures. In and about 
Odessa, which is the principal city on the 
Black Sea, the metallurgic industry has felt 
the depression; and in the spinning districts 
of Russian Poland the number of failures 
has induced the Government to give State aid 
in the form of loans. 
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Tolstoi is said to be in good health, living 
with friends in the soft climate of the Crimea. 
Whether he is writing “The Corpse,” or 
what else, he refuses to tell. 


ITALY 


TALY’S industrial condition has improved. 
The Minister of Finance announced that 

the budget showed for last year a surplus of 
$8,000,000, and intimated that there would 
be a large surplus for the coming year. The 
floating debt has been reduced and the receipts 
under every branch of revenue indicate in- 
creased prosperity. On the Paris bourse 
Italian bonds, which yield four per cent. net, 
have risen to par, the best price they have 
ever.attained. This is particularly satisfactory 
when we recall that in bad times Italian bonds 
have been quoted very low—in 1866, 40; in 
1871, 50; in 1894, 72; in 1896, after the 
defeat in Abyssinia, 78; and that the deficit 
in the budget for 1888-9 was between forty 
and fifty million of dollars. Wages are low, 
but continued emigration helps to maintain 
them. The emigration to the United States 
in the year ending June 30, 1901, was 137,- 
807 or 35,861 more than in the previous year. 
Persistent rumors of the Pope’s near death, 
rumors due to his great age rather than to ill 
health, and vigorously denied, give rise as usual 
to speculation about his successor. There are 
said to be two parties in the College of Cardi- 
nals, one attached to Cardinal Rampolla and 
the policy pursued by Leo XIII, and the other 
which finds fault with that policy in some re- 
spects and puts forward, or rather, gathers 
around Cardinal Vannutelli, who is pointed out 
as the candidate of the Triple Alliance or, as 
it is also put, of those Governments who desire 
a more pliant pontiff. Another rumor whis- 
pers that Cardinal Gotti is the Pope’s choice. 
He is a Genoese, a friar of the barefoot Car- 
melite order. His only experience out of 
Italy was a mission to Brazil in 1892, and he 
is seventy-eight years old. What would be the 
most interesting candidacy for America, and 
perhaps the best in the world, is never 
mentioned except by a few Americans in 
secret, that of Archbishop Ireland. He has 


not yet received the cardinal’s hat ; so careful 
and so hesitating is the wise old church in 
bestowing her approbation on 
opinions. 

Gabriele’ d’Annunzio continues to be the 


non-Italian 
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foremost figure in the world of Italian art and 
literature. His new play, Francesca da Rimini, 
was given in December at the opera house in 
Rome. The houSe is too big for a theatre, and 
the play was better adapted for a literary 
audience than for theatre-goers. The audience 
was divided into friends and foes, approving 
and disapproving the play and each other with 
Southern vivacity. To make up for this harsh 
treatment the city of Rimini has presented to 
Eleanora Duse a laurel wreath, and to 
d’Annunzio the freedom of the city. D’ Annun- 
zio has been invited to be the representative 
of Italian literature at the celebration to be 
held at the Pantheon in Paris in honor of 
Victor Hugo. The other representatives are 
Gerard Hauptmann from Germany, Kipling 
from England, Gorky from Russia, Galdos 
from Spain, and Van Verhaeren from Belgium. 


THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF CUBA 


HE Cuban election for presidential and 
senatorial electors and members of the 
House of Representatives and governors of 
provinces on January Ist resulted in the 
choice of electors who will cast their votes on 
February 24th for General Tomas Estrada 
Palma for President and Dr. Luis Estevez, 
once Secretary of Justice in General Wood's 
cabinet, for Vice-President of the Republic. 
There was practically no opposition at the 
polls, General Maso, the opposing candidate, 
having withdrawn; but there were partisan 
expressions of dissatisfaction. General Palma 
was Called by his political enemies the Amer- 
ican candidate and the candidate of the 
bureaucracy; but the best evidence is of at 
least acquiescence if not satisfaction. 

General Palma may properly be called the 
American candidate in this sense—that he 
accepts the settlement of the whole Cuban 
question that was brought about under the 
Platt resolution. For this there could have been 
no other choice of a President so fit. He is 
a Cuban by birth and a lawyer by early train- 
ing. His father was a rich planter in the 
Province of Santiago when the so-called Ten 
Years’ war against Spain began in 1868, and 
his property was confiscated and his wife was 
killed. Young Palma enlisted and attained 
high military rank, and he was at last chosen 
President of the provisional government of 
the island. After nearly nine years’ fighting 
he was carried to Spain as a_ prisoner; 
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he refused to swear allegiance to Spain as 
the price of freedom, but when the insurrec- 
tion ended he was released and he came to 
the United States. He soon went to Hon- 
duras, where for a time he held important 
public positions, and married a daughter 
of the President of Honduras. He returned 
to the United States, and made his home at 
the village of Central Valley in New York, 
where he has kept a school for Cuban boys. 
He has not been to Cuba for twenty years. 

In 1895 he became the head of the Cuban 
Junta in New York, and did energetic 
service against Spain. He was elected the 
first President of the Cuban Republic without 
an effort on his part. He is now sixty-six 
years old, and he is a man in whom the con- 
servative citizens both of Cuba and of the 
United States have confidence. On the day 
after his election he said: 

“The principal object of the Cuban Republic 
should be, first of all, to secure the most friendly 
relations with the American people, who helped 
us in our hour of need. We will always bear in 
mind the work of the United States in helping 
us to obtain our independence from Spanish 
rule. At the same time we should try to secure 
from the Washington Government all the advan- 
tages possible for our products by reasonable 
reductions of the import duties, especially on 
sugar and tobacco, as this is the only way for 
Cuba to escape the absolute ruin of these two 
industries, which are the bases of its actual 
wealth.” 

The sulking and dissatisfied party, whose 
leader is General Maso, has the possibility of 
mischievous opposition—not open opposition 
of the American kind but rather the sort of 
treachery which is often the Latin-American 
method of opposition. 


THE COST OF TRAINING CHILDREN AND 
OTHER ANIMALS 


N moments of self-righteousness we are 
accustomed to think, if we think about it 

at all, that we pay the teachers in the public 
schools as much as their services are worth. 
Teaching, we say, like any other commodity, 
brings what the condition of the market 
determines. If any teacher give up his place 
a dozen others quickly apply for it. The 
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salary, therefore, is enough; else there would 
not be such an eager demand for places. And 
this reasoning is sound. Teachers are got 
for the salaries that are now paid. Teachers 
could be got for half these salaries. However 
low the salary, it could be cut in two and still 
teachers could be got. 

But this purely commercial statement does 
not touch the most important question. Many 
public school teachers do now receive all they 
are worth—many, no doubt, receive more than 
they are worth. The question is not what a 
teacher can be got for, but what the best 
teacher can be got for. How good teachers 
do we propose to have? There is no doubt 
that by doubling the salaries now paid any 
community could improve its schools beyond 
easy computation; for a higher grade of 
efficiency would go into the profession. 

The truth is that many, perhaps most, com- 
munities are really not yet in earnest about 
public education. They have provided schools 
and teachers; and there they are resting. 
The next great movement forward must be to 
build up the teachers’ profession to the degree 
of dignity that corresponds with an enlightened 
view of it. It is the least mercenary of all 
callings, but it can never be as dignified or as 
efficient as it ought to be and as it must 
become, except on the conditions so admirably 
explained by Mr. McAndrew in his article in 
this magazine. Mr. McAndrew has given years 
of patient labor and an invincible moral 
earnestness to the agitation for higher salaries; 
and, so far as the influence of this magazine 
goes, it will stand with him and with those of 
like mind and purpose till public school educa- 
tion comes to have a new meaning. To in- 
sist on proper pedagogical methods and on the 
proper coordination of studies is well enough, 
and it is well to build better school houses and 
to equip them better; but the foremost need 
is of more capable men and women in the 
schoolroom. A great teacher makes a great 
school; but most men and women who might 
become really great teachers are not now in 
the public schools because they cannot afford 
to be. We yet entrust our children to less 
skilful training than any other highly bred 
animals. 
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THE ISLANDERS 


BY 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


“Early in January, 2,000 . . . are to be enlisted and mobilized. . . . The men are 
to be sent to Aldershot in batches of 500 for eight weeks’ training.” 

«. . . So the Cape Government asked the Colonel to come home and secure suitable 
men for his regiment.” 

«, . . Any form of compulsory service being impossible among a free people.”’ 

“, . . 1,728 head of game falling to four guns. Thanks to careful and scientific atten- 
tion, the — moors were never in better condition.”—Daily Press. 

“, . . My fifteen months out here have made me fairly keen on compulsory service for all 


England. It is simply awful that after two years you send us out men who have to be taught to shoot 
and ride. It’s like expecting a Board school boy to play in a county eleven.” —Private Letter. 


ENCED by your careful fathers, ringed by your leaden seas, 
Long did ye wake in quiet, and long lie down at ease; 
Till ye said of Strife:—‘* What is it?’ Of the Sword :—« It is far 
from our ken’”’; 
Till ye made a sport of your shrunken hosts and a toy of your arméd men. 
Ye stopped your ears to the warning—ye would neither look nor heed— 
Ye set your leisure before their toil, and your lusts above their need. 
Because of your witless learning and your beasts of warren and chase 
Ye grudged your sons for their service and your fields for their camping-place, 
Ye forced them glean in the highways the straw for the bricks they brought: 
Ye forced them follow in byeways the craft that ye never taught. 
Ye hindered and hampered and crippled: ye thrust out of sight and away 
Those that would serve you for honour and those that served you for pay. 
Then were the Judgments loosened ; then.was your shame revealed, 
At the hands of a little people, few but apt in the field. 
Yet ye were saved by a remnant (and your land’s long-suffering Star), 
When your strong men cheered in their millions while your striplings went 
to the war. 
Sons of the sheltered city—unmade, unhandled, unmeet— 
Copyright, 1902, by Rudyard Kipling. 


«¢ The Islanders,’’ Mr. Kipling’s stirring poem that has set the whole British world astir, was published in 
the London Times ; and it is republished in full in the United States in THE Wor tp’s Work, by the special permis- 
sion of Mr. Kipling, who holds the copyright also for the United States ; and all rights are reserved. 
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Ye pushed them raw to the battle as ye picked them raw from the street. 

And what did ye look they should compass? War-craft learned in a breath? 

Knowledge unto occasion at the first far view of Death? 

So! And ye train your horses and the dogs ye feed and prize. 

How are the beasts more worthy than the souls you sacrifice? 

But ye said :—“ Their valour shall show them”’; but ye said :— The end 
is close’ ; 

And ye sent them comfits and pictures to help them harry your foes. 

And ye vaunted your fathomless power and ye flaunted your iron pride 

Ere—ye fawned on the Younger Nations for the men who could shoot and 
ride! 

Then ye returned to your trinkets; then ye contented your souls 

With the flannelled fools at the wicket or the muddied oafs at the goals. 

Given to strong delusion, wholly believing a lie, 

Ye saw that the land lay ’fenceless and ye let the months go by; 

Waiting some easy wonder: hoping some saving sign— 

Idle—openly idle—in the lee of the forespent Line. 

Idle—except for your boasting, and what is your boasting worth 

If ye grudge a year of service to the lordliest life on Earth? 

Ancient, effortless, ordered, cycle on cycle set— 

Life so long untroubled that ye who inherit forget 

It was not made with the mountains; it is not one with the deep. 

Men, not Gods, devised it. Men, not Gods, must keep. 


Men, not children, servants, or kinsfolk called from afar, 

But each man born in the island broke to the matter of war, 
Soberly and by custom taken and trained for the same; 

Each man born in the island entered at youth to the game— 

As it were almost cricket, not to be mastered in haste, 

But after trial and labour, by temperance, living chaste. 

As it were almost cricket—as it were even your play— 

Weighed and pondered and worshipped and practised day on day. 
So ye shall bide sure-guarded when the restless lightnings wake 

In the womb of the blotting war-cloud and the pallid nations quake. 
So, at the haggard trumpets, instant your soul shall leap 
Forthright, full-harnessed, accepting—alert from the wells of sleep. 
So at the threat ye shall summons—so at the need ye shall send 
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Men, not children or servants, tempered and taught to the end. 
Cleansed of servile panic, slow to dread or despise, 


Humble because of knowledge; mighty by sacrifice. 


But ye say:—“It will mar our comfort.” Ye say:—lIt will ‘minish our 
trade.” 

Do ye wait for the spattered shrapnel ere ye learn how a gun is laid? 

For the low red glare to southward when the raided coast-towns* burn? 

(Light ye shall have on that lesson, but little time to learn.) 

Will ye pitch some white pavilion ; and lustily even the odds 

With nets and hoops and mallets, with racquets and bats and rods? 

Will the rabbit war with your foemen—the red-deer horn them for hire? 

The kept cock-pheasant keep you? He is master of many a shire. 

Arid, aloof, incurious, unthinking, unthanking, gelt— 

Will ye loose your schools to flout them till the browbeat columns melt? 

Will ye pray them or preach them or print them or ballot them back from 
your shore? 

Will your workmen issue a mandate to bid them strike no more? 

Will ye rise and dethrone your rulers? (Because ye were idle both, 

Pride by insolence chastened? Indolence purged by sloth ?) 

No doubt but ye are the people ; who shall make you afraid? 

Also your gods are many ; no doubt but your gods shall aid. 

Idols of greasy altars built for the spirit’s ease ; 

Proud little brazen Baals and talking fetishes ; 

Teraphs of sept and party and wise wood-pavement Gods— 

These shall come down to the battle and snatch you from under the rods? 

From the gusty flickering gun-roll with viewless salvoes rent, 

And the pitted hail of the bullets that tell not whence they were sent. 

When ye are ringed as with iron, when ye are scourged as with whips, 

When the meat is yet in your belly and the boast is yet on your lips 

When ye go forth at morning and the noon beholds you broke— 

Ere ye lie down at even, your remnant, under the yoke. 


No doubt but ye are the people—absolute, strong, and wise ; 
Whatever your heart has desired ye have not withheld from your eyes. 
On your own heads, in your own hands, the sin and the saving lies ! 





A NEWSPAPER WITH MANY FUNC- 
TIONS 


THE WONDERFUL BUENOS AYRES Zd PRENSA WHICH 
IS A FREE DOCTOR, LAWYER, LIBRARY, FORUM, HALL, 
MUSEUM AND HOTEL — THE STORY OF ITS BUILDING 


BY 


BERNARD MEIKLEJOHN 


tine Republic, who made a little 

while ago a short visit to the United 
States, was not in the least impressed with 
two things of which we are proudest—the 
enterprise of our newspapers and the philan- 
thropy of our citizens. In his own city of 
Buenos Ayres, he is familiar with a news- 
paper philanthropy unmatched in the world— 
is, in fact, editor-in-chief of a paper that not 
only has the most magnificent newspaper 
building in existence, but also gives more to 
the public than any other journal known. 
This man, Sefior Ezequiel P. Paz, edits Za 
Prensa (The Press), the greatest newspaper 
in South America, owned by his father, Dr. 
J.C. P. Paz, formerly Argentine Minister to 
France, and a man who has done what no 
other journalist has done. In Buenos Ayres 
and, in fact, throughout the Argentine Re- 
public La Prensa is not only a newspaper, but 
a free doctor, a free lawyer, a free library, a 
free forum, a free hall, a free museum, a free 
hotel for distinguished foreign visitors. 

The paper began as humbly as any of the 
ten other Spanish newspapers of Buenos 
Ayres in 1869, with J. C. P. Paz as editor 
and sole owner. It ran along not unsuccess- 
fully until 1874, when the owner became so 
involved in the revolution of that year that 
he had to flee, an exile, to Montevideo in 
Paraguay. A meritorious service, as Am- 
bassador to France, during which he nurtured 
his great plan, followed his return. Finally 


. NEWSPAPER editor from the Argen- 


seven years ago he sent Carlos Agote, a well- 
known engineer, to visit the great newspaper 
plants in the world—in New York, in London, 
in Paris; simultaneously Alberto de Gainza, 
architect, went to work on the _ building. 
Gainza was to erect a magnificent building ; 


Agote was to see that a newspaper plant in- 
stalled in it was as good as any in the world. 
This task he carried out by ordering Hoe 
presses and other American machinery, as, for 
example, six passenger and five freight eleva- 
tors ; even to ink and paper, the equipment of 
La Prensa has been furnished in the main by 
American firms. In 1896 the building was 
finished at a cost of $2,000,000 gold. Instead 
of making money in the newspaper business 
and founding with it a hospital, a library or a 
college, Dr. Paz with his wealth housed his 
newspaper in splendid apartments in a build- 
ing too vast for a newspaper alone, and instead 
of renting the rest of the building, after our 
fashion, he established in it the museum, the 
library, the reception chambers for foreign 
visitors, and the other features that make La 
Prensa such a marvelous institution. He him- 
self stood in the background; it was not he 
that was doing all this—it was La Prensa. 

The paper is an eight-page journal with 
the inside pages devoted to news and the out- 
side pages to advertisements. The establish- 
ment is at first glance an imposing gray marble 
structure, standing on the finest boulevard in 
the city. Towering nearly 200 feet above the 
pavement is a colossal figure of golden bronze, 
by Thiébault of Paris, representing La Prensa 
(The Press), holding in her hand a lantern— 
“like your Statue of Liberty” said Sefior E. 
P. Paz. During the Boer war a yellow light 
flashed from the lantern—visible many miles 
from the city—meant a British victory; a 
green light meant a Boer victory—with re- 
sultant cheering from the Argentines, who are 
violently pro-Boer. The statue stands on a 
tower just in front of a glass roof which covers 
the courtyard around which the structure is 
built. This courtyard fills one of the im- 
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THE PALATIAL DINING-ROOM 


portant functions of the paper. In political 
crises or other times of public excitement the 
gates are swung wide open, and into the court 
pour the people—as many as wish, up to 2,500 
—for a public demonstration. From the 
second-floor balcony Dr. Paz or his son ad- 
dresses the crowd, replies to petitions, and 
sometimes promises in succeeding issues of the 
paper to make the ears of the Govern- 
ment tingle, unless the legislation is adopt- 
ed which the people 
demand ; for politically 
the paper is indepen- 

dent. 
On the ground floor 
are the business offices, 
a luxuriously furnished 
consulting room where 
the poor may get free 
legal advice, a free med- 
ical consulting room 
and a free museum. 
Thechief physician with 
five assistants attends 
an average of IIO pa- 
tients a day. from noon LA PRENSA’S HOME 
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THE MUSEUM OF ARGENTINE PRODUCTS 


to midnight. The museum, much like our 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum, is devoted 
to the exhibition of Argentine products and 
manufactures, from a sheaf of wheat to a pair 
of boots; and connected therewith is a chem- 
ical laboratory where such work is carried on 
as the analyzing of soils for farmers. Any 
citizen may have this service free. 


A NEWSPAPER WITH MANY FUNCTIONS 


On the second floor are the luxurious 
offices of the proprietor, the editor, and the 
editorial writers. Instead of a corner, a worn 
desk, a pot of paste, an inkwell and a nail for 
his hat, an editor has the use of gorgeous 
drawing-rooms, smoking-rooms, a billiard rcom 
—such equipments indeed as make life a sort 
of editorial paradise. On the same floor is a 
hall that serves as Saint Paul’s in:London once 
served or the Roman Forum: here political 
meetings may be held, business may be trans- 
acted, in short, the people of Buenos Ayres 
use the room freely. Near it is a quiet 
chamber that shows somewhat touchingly that 
Dr. Paz has not forgotten the days when in 
exile he studied law at Montevideo : surrounded 
by well-filled booksheives stored with legal, 
medical and engineering books, the poorer 
students of the city.haunt the room every day 
—usually thirty or forty of them—from one 
o'clock to six and from eight to ten, acquiring 
a professional education. ~ On this floor, too, 
is a school where Spanish is taught. 

Distinguished foreigners visiting Buenos 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM OF THE EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
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THE SALON FOR DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 


THE REPORTERS’ DINING-ROOM 
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Ayres will find on the third floor the most 
wonderful feature of the establishment—a 
palatial suite of apartments for their reception. 
Racovitza, the explorer, was entertained here 
in the gorgeous dining-hall, on his voyage in 
search of the South Pole with Captain Ger- 


lache. Woolf, the naturalist, lived a fortnight 
here. And in the future when any great 


foreigner stays for a time at Buenos Ayres, he 
will find ready for him this copy of European 
palaces; his wife will have at her service a 
parlor canopied in blue silk, hung with tapes- 
tries of blue silk, made bright with candles 
stuck in candlesticks of Dresden china, and 
glittering with furniture ornamented in imita- 
tion Dresden. Other details of the apart- 


ments almost match this, even the Salon des 
Fétes, a great hall where literary, charitable or 
scientific meetings or entertainments may be 
held at the hospitable invitation of La Prensa. 
Among the gorgeous apartments in the build- 
ing this one is perhaps the most widely known, 
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for it is an accurate copy of the drawing-room 
at Fontainebleau. The idea of Dr. Paz in pro- 
viding such apartments, namely to glorify his 
city by providing a luxurious habitation for 
visitors, is something quite new in modern 
civic patriotism. 

On the top floor are the composing room, 
the reporters’ room, a restaurant and a fencing 
salon. Fencing is popular in Buenos Ayres, 
to such an extent indeed, that it seems good 
to Dr. Paz to maintain a master for the benefit 
of his reporters who indulge in guarding and 





THE EDITOR’S ANTE-ROOM 


lunging three times a week under tutelage. 
Opening from the reporters’ room is a restau- 
rant where meals are served at cost to the 
twenty-five reporters and the six men on the 
editorial staff. At one o’clock in the morning, 
moreover, tea or coffee is served free to every- 
body in the establishment from the printers to 
the editor-in-chief; and if any stray urchin 
happens to be loitering in the “ Boys’ Ex- 
change” in the basement where the news- 
boys buy and exchange papers, no doubt he, 
too, gets his cheering cup. 
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La Prensa has a circulation among the 
800,000 people in Buenos Ayres and through- 
out South America of 100,000. Its price is 
about three cents in our money. Its highest 
advertising rates are four dollars and a half an 
inch. Its treasurer’s report for the first six 
months of this year showed gross receipts of 
$1,033,905.47 in our money, and expenses of 
about $650,000. Among the expense items 
appeared $280,000 Argentine (or about $140,- 
000 gold) for paper, bought from a New York 
firm, and $86,390 Argentine (or about $43,- 
000 gold) for cable service. From the profits 
the magnificent establishment is supported— 
not such a heavy task as might appear at first 
blush, when one recalls that the chief 
splendors of La Prensa figure simply in the 
first cost : the doctors, the lawyers, the chem- 
ists, give but a part of their time to the paper, 
for small pay: Dr. Paz has interested them in 
his undertaking. The building costs no more 
for maintenance than one of our office build- 
ings. “My father” said Sefior E. P. Paz, J 
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“does not desire great wealth. What he has 
been able to acquire beyond a sufficiency has *— 
gone into La Prensa.” 


THE LEGAL CONSULTING ROOM 





ONE OF THE LARGEST OF PUGET SOUND RED FIRS 
Which are considerably smaller than good sized Big Trees 


ene BIG TREES 


Photographed by Kirk, Everett 
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THE OLDEST LIVING THINGS—SURVIVORS OF THE 
MIOCENE PERIOD AND WITH AN AGE OF PERHAPS 5,000 
YEARS — SCARCELY 500 VERY LARGE TREES LEFT 
— THE DANGER OF THEIR COMPLETE EXTINCTION 


BY 


RICHARD T. FISHER 


[The facts of this article were collected for a report prepared in the Division—now the Bureau—of Forestry of 


the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Railroad and were taken by Mr. H. C. Tibbitts.] 


HEN, about the middle of the last 
century, the Calaveras Grove of 
Big Trees was discovered in Cali- 
fornia, and notes and specimens began to get 
into the hands of botanists, it was found that 
science had made a great acquisition. The 
species, it appeared, (with its cousin the Red- 
wood) had no close relatives upon earth. It 
was somewhat like the Bald Cypress of the 
South and somewhat like the Incense Cedar 
of the West—superficially at least, and from 
one naturalist it did actually receive the generic 
name of the Cypress, Zaxrodium. But when 
it was compared with various forms of fossil 
conifers, it turned out to be a bona fide species 
of the genus Sequoia; and it was named, after 
some uncertainty, Seguota washingtoniana. 
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The Big Tree photographs are copyrighted by the Southern Pacific 


Now, the Sequoias are a very old family. 
Far back in the mysterious moist days of the 
Miocene period, when vegetation throve ex- 
ceedingly, they covered great areas both of 
<urope and America far up toward the Pole. 
Then came that enormous visitation of ice and 
the hosts of growing things dwindled before 
it, some to complete extinction, some to a 
modified existence as fossils, and others 
to an all but inappreciable portion of their for- 
mer range and numbers. This last was the 
fortunate case of the Sequoia. When the ice 
receded to its present limits two species, the 
Coast Redwood (Sequoia sentervirens) and 
the Big Tree, or at least their immediate ances- 
tors, were left stranded on just about the two 
small islands of space which they now occupy- 
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1716 THE BIG TREES 
In these specially favorable localities, old- 
fashioned and few though they were, they held 
their ground through all the intervening thou- 
sands of years; so that today they have the 
distinction of being altogether the most im- 
pressive, and almost the only survivors of a 
previous geologic age. 

Aside from the scientific value which this 
record gives the Sequoias, it lends the rest of 
their story a truly dramatic atmosphere. One 
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inland as the sea fogs habitually sweep— 
scarcely twenty miles. On the broad western 
slope of the second, here and there in sheltered 
valleys, scattered through the timber belt of 
the region, stand the ten separate areas or 
groves of Big Trees which are all that exist in 
the world. From a little company of six 
individuals in Southern Placer County to the 
southernmost Sequoia on the Tule River it is 
but 260 miles. There is the original Calave- 


A BIG TREE FELLED AND PEELED 


is prepared to believe strange things of such 
time-honored and hardy trees. To begin with, 
there is their curiously, wonderfully restricted 
range. California is traversed up and down 
by the steep ridges of the Coast Range and 
the great central fold of the high Sierra. In 
the seaward gulches, slopes and ravines of the 
first stand the forests of the Redwood, and 
from just over the Oregon line to Point Sur 
in Monterey County they thrive only so far 


ras Grove, the Stanislaus, the Tuolumne, the 
Fresno, the Dinky, which contain but a few 
hundred trees apiece, and there are tracts on 
Kings and the Kaweah Rivers and on the Tule 
which contain some thousands of trees apiece ; 
but the whole series put together could not 
muster more than a few hundred thousand 
sizable trees, and of those far and away re- 
markable for size, scarcely five hundred. 

For a setting the Sequoias have a moun- 
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tain forest of singular rich- 
ness and grandeur. Like 
all the forests of the Pacific 
slope, it is evergreen, and 
its special charm is its spa- 
cious and decorative interior. 
The stand is not deifisely, 
monotonously massed, as 
with the firs of Washington, 
but spaced more generously 
and unbounded by such an 
even canopy of tops. The 
Pines usually rise clear boled 
into distant crowns; the 
Firs and Cedars merge more 
swiftly into spires of green, 
and below on the clean, dry 
ground, strewn with cones 
and needles or crossed with 
a giant windfall, cluster oc- 
casional clumps of the big 
flowering Dogwood, pungent 
Ceanothus or the little con- 
ical thickets of young Firs. 
In such goodly company 
by small groups or single 
trees, here and there among 
Sugar and Yellow Pine, Firs 
and Cedars, themselves 
marvels of size, stand the 
great cedar-like Sequoias. 
Two hundred feet and over 
is a common height for the 
pines and one hundred and 
seventy-five for the firs; yet 
in the Calaveras Grove the 
great dome-shaped crowns 
of the Big Trees surmount 
the neighboring treetops 
sometimes by a fu'l hundred 
feet. A Sugar Pine ten feet 
through is a rare tree; yet 
there are Sequoias in the 
Mariposa Grove which are 
approximately thirty feet 
through and a great many 
between ten and twenty. 
The secret of their mon- 
strous development appears 
to lie in enormous vitality 
inherited, it would seem, 
from the ancient family. Mr. 
John Muir, who in _ his 
“Mountains of California’”’ 
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IN THE MARIPOSA GROVE 


A Grizzly Giant in full view 
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THE BIG TREES 











FELLING A BIG TREE 


When the “‘ undercut ”’ is finished the trunk is sawed through from 
its opposite side 


has written most vividly of the Big Trees, and 
who is probably as familiar with their nature 
and habits as any one, says that “ barring acci- 
dents, they seem to be immortal.” How old 
they get to be is not exactly settled, for care- 
ful ring-countings from the largest trees have 
not yet been reported; but Mr. Muir men- 
tions a felled tree that was found to be 
twenty-two hundred years old and another 
that had succumbed to winds at the age of 
four thousand. These figures agree thor- 
oughly with the latest investigations, and it is 
not unlikely that individuals may be found to 
be five thousand years old. Part of this 
extraordinary longevity is due, of course, to 
the Big Tree’s own vigor and the favors of 
the climate, but part also is due to its natural 
immunities. In most Western forests, and 
no less so in those of the Sierra, many trees 
are killed by fire and fungus. The first eats 
out butts or sweeps through crowns or bakes 
the soil, and the second lodges in broken 
limbs or tops or scars in the bark and gradu: 
ally rots backward into the wood; but the 
Sequoia, though it is very commonly burned 
out at the base, has a thick, fibrous bark 
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which is all but fireproof, and without which 
the innumerable visitations of the past would 
certainly have destroyed it. In the same 
way the wood is practically impervious to de- 
cay. Fungus is said to be unknown to it, 
and even old windfalls, burned and scarred 
and exposed to every sort of evil influence, 
have lain sound for hundreds of years. Indi- 
vidually, Sequoias are indeed almost imper- 
ishable. 

But for all their superb strength, the Big 
Trees show some of the signs of a waning fam- 
ily. So far from being disposed to stock new 
areas with seedlings, they are not even repro- 
ducing their own groves with anything like 
profusion or completeness. In the Calaveras 
tract, beyond a few trees some forty years old, 
there is said to be no evidence of increase. 
The same is true of most of the other groves, 
except the stands on the south fork of the 
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Who discovered the Mariposa Grove 
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Kaweah and the Tule Rivers, where there is 
young growth in abundance and of every age. 
Unfortunately, however, this exceptional re- 
gion will not suffice to hand down the species, 
inasmuch as the mother trees, whose protec- 
tion is so important to the survival of the 
young ones, seem in a fair way to be cut down. 

Such indeed is the chief danger of this dis- 
tinguished species. By far the greater number 
of the Big Trees are held in private ownership, 
usually by lumber companies of which about 
fifty are at work, at least in part,upon Se- 
quoia timber. Government holdings include 
the Sequoia and General Grant National Parks, 
of 161,280 and 2,560 acres respectively ; but 
between them they contain 1,172 acres of valid 
private claims, probably located in the heart of 
the best timber, besides a saw-mill apiece ;.so 
that, being rather hard to reach, they are ‘not 
wholly adequate as parks. The one grove 
thoroughly secure is the Mariposa, which is 
owned and protected by the State of Califor- 
nia. It is conveniently visited by tourists to 
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the Yosemite Valley, and it possesses some 
very large trees. The only trouble is that it 
is much damaged by fire, and that it does not 
possess the most valuable collection of Se- 
quoias. The finest of them, certainly the 
tallest and best preserved, are commonly: con- 
ceded to be in the Calaveras Grove. Ever 
since its discovery this has been gathering 
fame and picturesqueness. Travelers and 
naturalists have written about it, tradition has 
grown upon it, and all the while the primeval 
forest as the first American beheld it has 
stood and flourished undisturbed. The beau- 
tiful Sierra underwood, and the generations of 
young Pines and Firs have kept their natural 
places uninjured either by fire or grazing. 
For the first owner of the tract, Mr. J. L. 
Sperry, guarded his property with a wise care. 
But about a year ago Mr. Sperry sold his grove 
toalumberman. Immediately agitation in Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere was set on foot to re- 
cover it and insure its perpetuation as a park. 
Resolutions were passed and petitions were 
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signed, and the result was that, late in the 
session of the last Congress, a bill was intro- 
duced and passed, by the terms of which the 
Secretary of the Interior was authorized to 
find out the price for which the Calaveras Grove 
could.be bought. The bill carried no appro- 
priation, and the grove is still unpurchased. 
Which means that the best, as well as the 
greater part, of the California Big Trees are 
still in danger of disappearing. 

It is inconceivable that such a fate will be 
allowed to befall them. The Big Trees are 


the oldest of living things, the largest and 
among the rarest, majestically formed and 


surrounded and famed besides for their geo- 
logic past. As international wonders they 
could scarcely be rivaled. Surely these, of 
all trees, might fairly claim the protection of 
science as well as sentiment. They are not 
particularly valuable as timber, being soft and 
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brittle, and their bigness makes logging them 
a wasteful and destructive business. In falling 
they sometimes go all to pieces, commonly 
shatter themselves nearly a third of the way 
down from the top, and of the log that is 
saved the larger part has often to be blasted 
apart before it can be moved. The tree is 
only fit for small lumber at best, and con- 
sidered as an investment for the State it 
would yield more as a living curiosity than a 
dead woodpile. The Big Trees in the Mari- 
posa and Calaveras Groves are visited by 
hundreds of people every year. At this rate 
it is not difficult to imagine how soon stage 
fares, hotel bills, guide fees and so on will 
outweigh the price of a few thousand grape 
sticks. And yet, on the other hand, what- 
ever else they are, the Calaveras Big Trees, 
like all the rest, are marketable timber, and 
as such, if at all, they will have to be bought. 
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THE AMBITION OF MAYOR TOM L. JOHNSON FOR CLEVELAND, O.— 


WHAT HE HAS DONE TO BRING 


REFORMS —HIS PLAN 
THEN TO MUNICIPALIZE FRANCHISES — HIS 


TO TAX AND 
POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


— HIS METHOD OF ADVANCING IT—TRAITS OF A STRONG CHARACTER 
BY 


FREDERIC C. 


ALTER BAGEHOT, with his keen 
insight into democratic  institu- 
tions, has observed, in speaking of 

Sir Robert Peel, that the successful constitu- 
tional statesman is the man of “common 
opinions and uncommon abilities.” He is the 
sort of a man whose opinions are those of the 
street; who does not stray too far in advance 
of the current of popular opinion. He isa 
man of whom the average person will say that 
he is safe and sound. In much the same way 
Lord Palmerston once commented on a mem- 
ber of the English Ministry—that he did 
something that he was not compelled to do, a 
most uncommon proceeding in a statesman. 
Mr. Tom L. Johnson, the mayor of Cleve- 
land, is not this type of man. His opinions 


HOWE 


are as uncommon as his abilities, and most of 
the things he Goes are things he is not com- 
pelled to do. And he does not wait for public 
opinion. He makes it, and, if necessary, 
breasts the waves which break about him. 

Some time ago in a public meeting he re- 
sented being termed a “reformer.” A_ re- 
former, he said, was like a crab,’ because he 
goes backwards. And under whatever name 
he may bear, Mr. Johnson is not going back- 
wards. His ideas and achievements are 
revolutionary, radical, or just, according to 
the temperament of the onlooker. 

Like Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, Mr. Johnson 
became a successful politician after he had 
become a successful business man, and the 
career of the present Colonial Secretary of 
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England as councilor and mayor of Birming- 
ham offers many analogies to the mayor of 
Cleveland. Mr. Johnson frankly admits that 
his wealth came from special privileges ; that 
these privileges were public franchises, govern- 
ment patents, and the protective tariff, and 
that he does not believe in any of them. The 
protective tariff he strove to abolish while in 
Congress ; and as for public franchises, he 
would tax them, and, eventually, bring them 
under public ownership. As to the special 
privilege of private ownership in land, he 
would destroy this by the single tax. In his 
opinion, the present inequalities of wealth are 
largely traceable to special privileges, privi- 
leges acquired as free gifts from society and 
used under the powers thus acquired for per- 
sonal profit. With these abolished, the worst 
economic evils of the day would remedy them- 
selves by the free and unrestrained power of 
competition, and the country would adjust 
itself to a higher industrial and social plane. 

Mr. Johnson does not discuss the funda- 
mental principles of his philosophy. Possibly 
he has none, save a devotion to the principles 
of the single tax ; and to the adherents of this 
idea the philosophy of Henry George alone is 
enough. But if it is possible to gather his 
political religion from his public utterances, 
it would seem to be the religion of justice. 
His attitude on privileges, as well as on the 
question of taxation, is but a corollary of this 
principle. For special privileges are a dero- 
gation of the equal rights of all in favor of a 
few. 

Mr. Johnson is a strong man and he has 
overcome the greatest obstacles to success. 
To him the struggle for existence is natural, 
and it seems easy. The means of relief is 
greater freedom in the operation of nature’s 
laws. And by conviction he has become the 
foremost exponent in America of the teachings 
of Henry George. Because of his belief, his 
life to many is a paradox. Identified by tra- 
dition and class instincts with wealth and con- 
servatism (for he was born of an old Kentucky 
family), his political views have always been 
opposed to the means by which his wealth 
was created. In his youth he was employed 
in a subordinate capacity by a street railway 
company in Louisville. From that position 
he became an operator in similar properties in 
Indianapolis ; and while stilt a very young 
man became an important factor in the 
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Cleveland Street Railway situation. There 
he acquired a controlling interest in railways 
of apparently little value, which he developed 
by shrewd maneuvering into a system of com- 
manding importance to the other urban lines. 
When the time for consolidation arrived, he 
was so fortified as to secure a large interest in 
the consolidated properties, and to be an in- 
fluence in the management of what is known 
as the Big Consolidated Railway. Since that 
time, with his brother Albert, he has operated 
railways on a large scale in the city of Brook- 
lyn and the city of Detroit, and through the 
reorganization of street railways in these cities 
he has become a rich man. It is with this 
intimate knowledge of the street railway sit- 
uation that he became mayor of Cleveland 
upon a platform of lower fares and ultimate 
municipal ownership. Even on the basis of 
private management, Mr. Johnson is a believer 
in low fares ; and he says that he demonstrated 
while operating the railroads in Detroit that 
as much money can be made out of three-cent 
as out of five-cent fares; for a corresponding 
increase in traffic follows any reduction in 
rates, and any loss is made up by the great 
increase of short hauls and the wider dispersion 
of that portion of the population which now 
either walks to its work, or lives, through 
necessity, in the neighborhood of its employ- 
ment. 

Cleveland has always been a storm centre 
in political matters. Probably no city in 
America contains a constituency more radical 
on industrial lines. The voting population is 
inclined to be independent, and a long agita- 
tion of franchise management has awakened 
the public to a full appreciation of the values 
of such properties. When Mr. Johnson de- 
clared in favor of municipal ownership, he 
adopted a platform with which the public were 
already familiar and which sounded in no sense 
revolutionary to the less conservative mem- 
bers of the community. By that he does not 
mean the acquisition of these properties at 
their present market value, which is many 
times the figures represented by the actual 
investment or the physical property. Ohio is 
fortunate in having limited franchises, and 
those of the street railways in Cleveland have 
but from three to thirteen years to run, some 
of them maturing in 1904. The immense 
volume of “water” in the stock of these com- 
panies must first be reduced by taxation and 
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a lowering of fares. When that is done, or 
on the expiration of the franchises, the city 
can step in and take possession of the property 
at a fair valuation, Ultimately, Mr. Johnson 
thinks the street railway service should be 
free. Years ago toll roads were almost uni- 
versal, and the highways of the country were 
obstructed by keepers who exacted a tax for 
permission to use them. Advancing civiliza- 
tion has seen their abolition. So, as time goes 
on, the railways will be maintained and sup- 
ported by public taxation as a means of facili- 
tating transit throughout the community. 
They are but part of the highway, an acces- 
sory existing for the same purpose as the 
streets themselves. 

For the present, however, Mr. Johnson _be- 
lieves the chief object of municipal concern 
should be to see the equitable and proper tax- 
ation of such properties, the acquisition of the 
roadbeds, and, if advisable, the operation of 
the roads themselves for the municipal well- 
being. He does not believe in exacting profit 
from such industries, but the service should 
be rendered at cost. 

To the conservative mind such suggestions 
are revolutionary, but the cultivated and well- 
to-do classes have ever been as fearful of 
catching revolution as an old woman of catch- 
ing cold. To the argument that municipal 
operation will offer increased opportunities for 
machine politics, Mr. Johnson replies by point- 
ing to the Brooklyn Bridge, which has been 
operated for years and been perfectly free 
from political or machine control. 

And Mr. Johnson is a devoted advocate of 
the single tax. With the introduction of this 
system he believes many of the industrial ills 
of the day would disappear, while the inequal- 
ities of taxation would be eliminated and the 
entire burden of government would be laid 
upon that fund which is the creation of society 
and not of individual labor. It is probable 
that the campaign for tax reform which was 
carried on in Ohio last fall had this ultimate 
object in view. But it is to be achieved with- 
out violent alteration ef existing conditions 
and through the avenue of local option in tax- 
ation. This is to be obtained by legislation 
permitting each county to raise its revenues 
in any way it sees fit. The revenues of the 


state are to be collected from enumerated 
sources, as Corporations, licenses, fees and the 
like. With each community empowered to 


assess such property as it chooses for local 
purposes, the burden of introducing any single 
reform which is supported by a small body of 
determined men will be greatly simplified. 
And it is to the attainment of local option and 
the proper taxation of public service corpora- 
tions that the present dramatic and vigorous 
campaign in Ohio was waged. 

The local campaign in Ohio for the Legis- 
lature was also waged along tax lines. Na- 
tional issues were ignored, and this issue 
together with that of reformed and direct 
primaries, municipal home rule and _ local 
option in taxation were the rallying cries. 
And the legislative campaign was carried on 
in a unique manner. The meetings were 
held in a large tent, which was moved about 
from one part of the city to another. To 
these meetings the Republican candidates 
were invited to defend their position. Na- 
tional politics were not discussed. By the 
adoption of such tactics public interest and 
curiosity were aroused and maintained. The 
county, though strongly Republican, went 
Democratic by a large majority. 

Immediately after Mr. Johnson’s inaugura- 
tion a “Tax School” was inaugurated for the 
purpose of correcting the inequalities in real 
estate valuation. A number of experts were 
employed, and what is known as the Somers 
method of valuation was adopted. It was 
contended that taxation, like any physical 
force, follows the line of least resistance, and 
that the large corporations, being able to 
engage eminent legal talent, in large measure 
escape at the expense of the small property 
holder. It was to correct these inequalities 
that the work has been carried on. Just 
what the outcome will be is yet doubtful, 
owing to questions of a legal nature which have 
arisen, and which are now before the courts. 

Mr. Johnson has been mayor for so short a 
term that his achievements can yet hardly be 
enumerated. For public changes come slowly. 
On his inauguration he announced a liberal 
policy toward saloons, but adopted a vigorous 
one toward those which were disorderly. In- 
stead of raiding them a policeman in uniform 
was placed at the door, and the name of 
every person who entered was taken down. 
The result was that rough or disorderly 
places were closed up or the nature of their 
business was changed. Police raids have 
been discontinued. Only in rare instances 
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have arrests been made, and these were for 
the enforcement of the policy adopted and 
not for the purpose of revenue. Police court 
fines in most cities are but a guarantee of 
non-interference for a given time. They are 
so regarded by those who are fined, and aside 
from the unfortunate publicity given, the 
opportunity for blackmail and the like, they 
make the city a participant in vice and law- 
lessness. 

In those administrative matters which are 
social rather than political Mr. Johnson’s 
ideas are very pronounced—to some minds 
dangerous. Upon his accession to office he 
found the City Workhouse, to which are 
committed all persons guilty of misdemeanors 
or petty offenses, filled with persons who had 
been committed because of the non-payment 
of fines. Many of these were first offenders. 
Others were detained from thirty to sixty 
days while working out their sentences. Mr. 
Johnson termed this imprisonment for debt, a 
punishment for being poor. While the well- 
to-do were able to pay their fines and go free, 
a man who was merely a suspicious character, 
or who had been arrested for intoxication or 
some other minor offense, was separated from 
his family and kept in durance for a long 
time, with the strong probability that upon 
his release he would be less able to support 
himself and much more dangerous to society 
than at the time of his arrest. Since then 
there has been what many people consider a 
wholesale jail delivery. Great numbers of 
men and women (more than 300) have. been 
released after an investigation of their 
offenses, and less than twenty, a compara- 
tively small percentage, have been recommit- 
ted, thus demonstrating that they were de- 
tained not because they were inherently 
vicious, but rather because of misfortune. 

A like liberal spirit has characterized his 
administration of the park system. Several 
play grounds have been established in the 
most thickly congested portions of the city, 
while in the parks themselves, golf, baseball, 
tennis and all sorts of manly sports have been 
encouraged. “ Keep-off-the-grass”’ signs have 
been abolished, and the children have the 
fullest and freest access to the turf. The idea 
of public baths has received his endorsement, 
as well as the extension of the small park idea 
into the crowded portions of the city. 

In the Public Works Department, a system 


of cleaning the streets by direct labor, by the 
“white-wings’’ system, has been adopted, 
while a radical departure has been inaugurated 
in the Water Works Department of reducing 
rates and installing universal meters. By the 
latter plan it was urged that great economy in 
the consumption of water would be brought 
about and the city saved millions of dollars in 
extensions to the pumping machinery, water 
mains and the like. 

It is a fortunate thing for a large city to 
have an executive who can think in large 
figures. The average public official becomes 
embairassed when his mind is called upon to 
contemplate sums in more than four units. 
His experience has been limited, and public 
matters involving large expenditures and large 
ideas find him wholly at sea. Mr. Johnson’s 
experience has been with big things. In con- 
sequence, it is possible for him to adopt and 
carry out plans, which, to other men, would 
seem too large or too hazardous for a city to 
undertake. The city of Cleveland is about to 
erect a number of large public buildings. The 
opportunity was appreciated by many of so 
grouping and harmonizing these structures 
that a splendid architectural effect would be 
produced. This involved the expenditure of 
large sums of money, and after the public 
committees appointed to report upon the 
subject had reached the limit of their own 
ideas, Mr. Johnson advocated a larger and 
more comprehensive plan which would lead 
tu the destruction of a considerable area 
between the business centre of the city and 
Lake Erie, and the development there of a 
magnificent Court of Honor which would be a 
standing monument to our Civic institutions. 
This matter has been energetically taken up, 
and if legislative aid is secured, it may be 
carrjed to a successful completion. 

Mr. Johnson is a man of genial personality. 
If life has been a serious business with him, 
he does not show it.. He seems able to en- 
compass great results with little effort and to 
be wholly indifferent to obstacles. In fact, 
he does not seem to know what obstacles are. 
Somehow they vanish before his logic or his 
engaging manner. His firmness is the firm- 
ness of persuasion rather than of force, and 
his achievements are the result of a generous 
graciousness towards others and of a willing- 
ness to seek and to accept the codperation of 
anyone who will work in harmony with him. 
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He can hardly be said to possess a style of 
oratory, although he is a graceful, forceful 
speaker. It has been said that you might as 
well try to extract a nail by hitting it on the 
head as to convince men by argument. Mr. 
Johnson convinces men by suggestion, by the 
Socratic method of drawing an idea out of an- 
other man’s mind as his own. 

Altogether, the chief executive of the city 
of Cleveland is one of the most interesting 
figures in contemporary political life. He has 
appreciated that the great field of present 
political endeavor lies in our cities ; that this 
is the weakest part of our political system ; 
and that in this arena the greatest good can 
be achieved and the surest political preferment 
secured. But if the latter ambition is his, he 
has been indifferent to ordinary political tra- 
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ditions. National issues have been consist- 
ently ignored by him, and every platform 
which he has suggested has confined its 
declaration to local and state issues. The 
County Democracy at its last convention de- 
clared in favor of the taxation of franchises 
and the reform of our state taxing system ; 
local option in taxation and municipal home 
rule ; a reformed primary law and the direct 
election of Senators by the people. All of 
these are suggestive of the new ideas which 
are making themselves felt throughout the 
country. They are alien to national issues 
and affect the people at home. And there 
are many who think that Cleveland will be 
pioneer in showing that American cities, 
manned by American genius and force, will be 
the best governed communities in the world. 
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HOW OUR RACE PUSHED IT WESTWARD AROUND THE WORLD 
AND NOW MOVES EASTWARD AGAIN — THE BROADER CON- 
CEPTION OF PATRIOTISM AS THE AGE OF CONQUEST ENDS 


BY 


FRANK 


no longer any Frontier. Until the day 

when the first United States marine 
landed in China we had always imagined that 
out yonder somewhere in the West was the 
border land where civilization disintegrated 
and merged into the untamed. Our skirmish 
line was there, our posts that scouted and 
scrimmaged with the wilderness, a thousand 
miles in advance of the steady march of 
civilization. 

And the Frontier has become so much an 
integral part of our conception of things that 
it will be long before we shall all understand 
that itis gone. We liked the Frontier ; it was 
romance, the place of the poetry of the Great 
March, the firing line where there was action 
and fighting, and where men held each other’s 
lives in the crook of the forefinger. Those 
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who had gone out came back with tremendous 
tales, and those that stayed behind made up 
other and even more tremendous tales. 


NORRIS 


When we—we Anglo-Saxons—busked our- 
selves for the first stage of the march, we 
began from that little historic reach of ground 
in the midst of the Friesland swamps, and we 
set our faces Westward, feeling no doubt the 
push of the Slav behind us. Then the Fron- 
tier was Britain and the sober peacefulness 
of land where are the ordered, cultivated 
English farmyards of today was the Wild 
West for the Frisians of that century ; and for 
the little children of the Frisian peat cottages, 
Hengist was the Apache Kid and Horsa Dead- 
wood Dick—freebooters, law-defiers, slayers- 
of-men, epic heroes, blood brothers if you 
please to Boone and Bowie. 

Then for centuries we halted and the van 
closed up with the firing line and we filled all 
England and all Europe with our clamor 
because for a while we seemed to have gone 
as far Westward as it was possible; and the 
checked energy of the race reacted upon itself, 
rebounded as it were, and back we went to the 
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Eastward again—crusading, girding at the 
Mohammedan, conquering his cities, breaking 
into his fortresses with mangonel, siege engine 
and catapult—just as the boy shut indoors 
finds his scope circumscribed and fills the 
whole place with the racket of his activity. 

But always, if you will recall it, we hada 
curious feeling that we had not reached the 
ultimate West even yet, that there was still a 
Frontier. Always that strange sixth sense 
turned our heads toward the sunset ; and all 
through the Middle Ages we were peeking and 
prying at the Western horizon, trying to reach 
it, to run it down, and the queer tales about 
Vineland and that storm-driven Viking’s ship 
would not down. 

And then at last a naked savage on the 
shores of a little island in what is now our 
West Indies, looking Eastward one morning, 
saw the caravels, and on that day the Frontier 
was rediscovered, and promptly a hundred 
thousand of the most hardy rushed to the 
skirmish-line and went at the wilderness as 
only the Anglo-Saxon can. 

And then the skirmish-line aecided that it 
would declare itself independent of the main 
army behind and form an advance column of 
its own, a separate army corps, and no sooner 
was this done then again the scouts went for- 
ward, went Westward, pushing the Frontier 
ahead of them, scrimmaging with the wilder- 
ness, blazing the way. At last they forced 
the Frontier over the Sierra Nevada down 
to the edge of the Pacific. And here it would 
have been supposed that the Great March 
would have halted again as it did before the 
Atlantic, that here at last the Frontier ended. 

But on the first of May, eighteen hundred 
and ninety-eight, a gun was fired in the Bay of 
Manila, still further Westward, and in response 
the skirmish-line crossed the Pacific, still push- 
ing the Frontier before it. Then came a cry 
for help from Legation Street in Peking and as 
the first boat bearing its contingent of Ameri- 
can marines took ground on the Asian shore, 
the Frontier—at last after so many centuries, 
after so many marches, after so much fighting, 
so much spilled blood, so much spent treasure, 
dwindled down and vanished; for the Anglo- 
Saxon in his course of empire had circled the 
globe and had brought the new civilization to 
the old civilization, had reached the starting 
point of history, the place from which the 
migrations began. So soon as the marines 
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landed there was no longer any West, and the 
equation of the horizon, the problem of the 
centuries for the Anglo-Saxon was solved. 

So, lament it though we may, the Frontier 
is gone, an idiosyncrasy that has been with us 
for thousands of years, the one peculiar 
picturesqueness of our life is no more. We 
may keep alive for many years yet the idea of 
a Wild West, but the hired cowboys and paid 
rough riders of Mr William Cody are more 
like “the real thing” than can be found 
today in Arizona, New Mexico or Idaho. 
Only the imitation cowboys, the college-bred 
fellows who “go out on a ranch” carry the 
revolver or wear the concho. The Frontier 
has become conscious of itself, acts the part 
for the Eastern visitor ; and this self-conscious- 
ness is a sign, surer than all others, of the de- 
cadence of a type, the passing of an epoch. 
The Apache Kid and Deadwood Dick have 
gone to join Hengist and Horsa and the heroes 
of the Magnusson Saga. 

But observe. What happened in the Middle 
Ages when for awhile we could find no West- 
ern Frontier? The race impulse was irresis- 
tible. March we must, conquer we must, and 
checked in the Westward course of empire we 
turned Eastward and expended the resistless 
energy that by blood was ours in conquering 
the Old World behind us. 

Today we are the same race, with the same 
impulse, the same power and, because there is 
no longer a Frontier to absorb our overplus of 
energy, because there is no longer a wilderness 
to conquer and because we still must march, 
still must conquer, we remember the old days 
when our ancestors before us found the out- 
let for their activity checked and, rebounding, 
turned their faces Eastward, and went down 
to invade the Old World. Sowe. No sooner 
have we found that our path to the Westward 
has ended than, reacting Eastward, we are at 
the Old World again, marching against it, in- 
vading it, devoting our overplus of energy to 
its subjugation. 

But though we are the same race, with the 
same impulses, the same blood-instincts as the 
old Frisian marsh people, we are now come 
into a changed time and the great word of our 
century is no longer War but Trade. 

Or if you choose it is only a different word 
for the same race-characteristic. The desire 
for conquest—say what you will—was as big 
in the breast of the most fervid of the Cru- 
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saders as it is this very day in the most peace- 
fully-disposedof American manufacturers. Had 
the Lion-Hearted Richard lived today he would 
have become a “leading representative of the 
Amalgamated Steel Companies ” and doubt not 
for one moment that he would have underbid 
his Manchester rivals in the matter of bridge 
girders. Had Mr. Andrew Carnegie been 
alive at the time of the preachings of Peter 
the Hermit he would have raised a company 
of gens-d’armes sooner than all of his brothers- 
in-arms, would have equipped his men better 
and more effectively, would have been first 
on the ground before Jerusalem, would have 
built the most ingenious siege engine and have 
hurled the first cask of Greek-fire over the 
walls. 

Competition and conquest are words easily 
interchangeable, and the whole spirit of our 
present commercial crusade to the Eastward 
betrays itself in the fact that we cannot 
speak of it but in terms borrowed from the 
glossary of the warrior. It is a commercial 
“invasion,” a trade “war,” a “threatened 
attack” on the part of America; business is 
“captured,” opportunities are “seized,” cer- 
tain industries are “killed,” certain former 
monopolies are “wrested away.”” Seven hun- 
dred years ago a certain Count Baldwin, a 
great leader in the attack of the Anglo-Saxon 
Crusaders upon the Old World, built himself 
a siege engine which would help him enter 
the beleaguered city of Jerusalem. Jerusalem 
is beleaguered again today, and the hosts of 
the Anglo-Saxon commercial crusaders are 
knocking at the gates. And now a com- 
pany named for another Baldwin—and for all 
we know a descendant of the count—leaders 
of the invaders of the Old World, advance 
upon the city, and, to help in the assault, build 
an engine—only now the engine is no longer 
called a mangonel, but a locomotive. 

The difference is hardly of kind and 
scarcely of degree. It is a mere matter of 
names, and the ghost of Saladin watching the 
present engagement might easily fancy the 
old days back again. 

So perhaps we have not lost the Frontier 
after all. A new phrase, reversing that of 


Berkeley’s, is appropriate to the effect that 
“ Eastward the course of commerce takes its 
way,” and we must look for the lost battle- 
line not toward the sunset, but toward the 
And so rapid has been the retrograde 
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movement that we must go far to find it, that 
scattered firing-line, where the little skirm- 
ishes are heralding the approach of the Great 
March. We must already go further afield 
than England. The main body, even to the 
reserves, are intrenched there long since, and 
even continental Europe is to the rear of the 
skirmishers. 

Along about Suez we begin to catch up 
with them where they are deepening the 
great canal, and we can assure ourselves that 
we are fairly abreast of the most distant line 
of scouts only when we come to Khiva, to 
Samarcand, to Bokhara and the Trans-Baikal 
country. 

Just now one hears much of the “ Ameri- 
can commercial invasion of England.’ But 
adjust the field glasses and look beyond 
Britain and search for the blaze that the 
scouts have left on the telegraph poles and 
mile posts of Hungary, Turkey, Turkey in 
Asia, Persia, Beloochistan, India and Siam. 
You'll find the blaze distinct and the road, 
though rough hewn, is easy to follow. 
Prophecy and presumption be far from us, 
but it would be against all precedent that the 
Grand March should rest forever upon its 
arms and its laurels along the Thames, the 
Mersey and the Clyde, while its pioneers and 
Frontiersmen are making roads for it to the 
Eastward. 

Is it too huge a conception, too inordinate 
an idea to say that the American conquest of 
England is but an incident of the Greater 
Invasion, an affair of outposts preparatory to 
the real manceuvre that shall embrace Europe, 
Asia, the whole of the Old World? Why 
not? And the blaze is ahead of us, and 
every now and then from far off there in the 
countries that are under the rising sun we 
catch the faint sounds of the skirmishing of 
our outposts. One of two things invariably 
happens under such circumstances as these: 
either the outposts fall back upon the main 
body or the main body moves up to the sup- 
port of its outposts. One does not think 
that the outposts will fall back. 


And so goes the great movement, West- 
ward, then Eastward, forward and then back. 
The motion of the natural forces, the ele- 
mental energies, somehow appear to be thus 
alternative—action first, then reaction. The 
tides ebb and flow again, the seasons have 
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their slow vibrations, touching extremes at 
periodic intervals. Not impossibly, in the 
larger view, is the analogy applicable to the 
movements of the races. First Westward 
with the great migrations, now Eastward 
with the course of commerce, moving in a 
colossal arc measured only by the hemi- 
spheres, as though upon the equator a giant 
dial hand oscillated, in gradual divisions 
through the centuries, now marking off the 
Westward progress, now traveling propor- 
tionately to the reaction toward the East. 

Races must follow their destiny blindly, 
but is it not possible that we can find in this 
great destiny of ours something a little better 
than mere battle and conquest, something a 
little more generous than mere trading and 
underbidding ? = Inevitably with constant 
change of environment comes the larger view, 
the more tolerant spirit, and every race move- 
ment, from the first step beyond the Fries- 
land swamp to the adjustment of the first 
American theodolite on the Himalayan water- 
shed, is an unconscious lesson in patriotism. 
Just now we cannot get beyond the self- 
laudatory mood, but is it not possible to hope 
that, as the progress develops, a new patriot- 
ism, one that shall include all peoples, may 
prevail? The past would indicate that this 
is a goal toward which we trend. 

In the end let us take the larger view, ignor- 
ing the Frieslanders, the Anglo-Saxons, the 
Americans. Let us look at the peoples as. a 
people and observe how inevitably as they 
answer the great Westward impulse the 
true patriotism develops. If we can see that 
it is so with all of them we can assume that it 
must be so with us, and may know that mere 
victory in battle as we march Westward, or 
mere supremacy in trade as we react to the 
East is not after all the great achievement of 
the races but patriotism. Not our selfish 
present-day conception of the word, but a new 
patriotism, whose meaning is now the secret 
of the coming centuries. 

Consider then the beginnings of patriotism. 
At the very first, the seed of the future nation 
was the regard of family ; the ties of common 
birth held men together and the first feeling 
of patriotism was the love of family. But the 
family grows, develops by lateral branches, ex- 
pands and becomes the clan. Patriotism is 
the devotion to the clan, and the clansmen 
will fight and die for its supremacy. 
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Then comes the time when the clans, tired 
of the roving life of herders, halt a moment 
and settle down in a chosen spot, the tent 
becoming permanent evolves the dwelling 
house, and the encampment of the clan 
becomes at last a city. Patriotism now is 
civic pride, the clan absorbed into a multitude 
of clans is forgotten; men speak of them- 
selves as Athenians not as Greeks, as Romans 
not as Italians. It is the age of cities. 

The city extends its adjoining grazing fields, 
they include outlying towns, other cities, and 
finally the State comes into being. Patriotism 
no longer confines itself to the walls of the 
city, but is enlarged to encompass the entire 
province. Men are Hanoverians or Wurtem- 
burgers not Germans; Scots or Welsh not 
English; are even Carolinians or Alabamans 
rather than Americans. 

But the States are federated, pronounced 
boundaries fade, State makes common cause 
with State and at last the nation is born. 
Patriotism at once is a national affair, a far 
larger, broader, truer sentiment than that first 
huddling about the hearthstone of the family. 
The word “ brother’ may be applied to men un- 
seen and unknown, and a countryman is one 
of many millions. 

We have reached this stage at the present, 
but if all signs are true, if all precedent may 
be followed, if all augury may be relied on 
and the tree grow as we see the twig is bent, 
the progress will not stop here. 

By war to the Westward the family fought 
its way upward to the dignity of the nation, by 
reaction Eastward the nation may in patriotic 
effect merge with other nations, and others 
and still others, peacefully, the bitterness of 
trade competition may be lost, the business 
of the nations seen asa friendly guzd pro quo, 
give and take arrangement, guided by a 
generous reciprocity. Every century the 
boundaries are widening, patriotism widens 
with the expansion, and our countrymen are 
those of different race, even different nations. 

Will it not go on, this epic of civilization, 
this destiny of the races, until at last and at 
the ultimate end of all, we who now arrogantly 
boast ourselves as Americans, supreme in 
conquest, whether of battle-ship or of bridge- 
building, may realize that the true patriotism 
is the brotherhood of man and know that the 
whole world is our nation and simple humanity 
our countrymen? 





AGRICULTURE UNDER CLOTH 


THE WONDERFUL IMPROVEMENT IN GROWING TOBACCO IN 
CONNECTICUT UNDER CONDITIONS THAT PROTECT AND SHEI- 
TER THE LEAVES — PROMISE OF A NEW ERA IN LEAF-CULTURE 


ARTHUR GOODRICH 


HE farmers of the Connecticut and 
Farmington River valleys shook 
their heads half in wonder and half 
in ridicule when it was reported, less than a 
year ago, that the Mitchelsons “up at Tariff- 
ville” were going to raise tobacco under 
tents. There was only one way to grow 
tobacco, and that was the way they had 
always grown it, and their fathers and grand- 
fathers before them, producing the same 
thick, coarse leaves that have wrapped count- 
less millions of domestic cigars. The plant- 
ing machine, it was true, had demonstrated 
its ability to set tobacco plants more uni- 
formly and with less possibility of harm 
to the roots than the old method of plant- 
ing by hand; and parallel rows of machine 
and hand-set plants had shown that the 
former grew more rapidly. Many growers, 
however, still held to their attitude of self- 
satisfied scoffing about the planting machine. 
But the idea of spending hundreds of dollars 
in covering acres of ground, in which the 
tobacco had not yet been planted, with cheese- 
cloth, which the first strong wind would tear 
away, literally scattering the innovation to 
the four winds of Heaven, was little short of 
preposterous. The Mitchelsons offered one 
man forty cents a pound for his product on the 
field if he would try a fewacres of shade-grown 
tobacco. Indeed they were so anxious to 
give the idea a thorough trial that they 
promised to furnish the covering for his 
fields. He was very much of a doubter, 
however, and hesitated for some time before 
he accepted, although his crop ordinarily 
yielded him only twelve to fifteen cents. 
Many of the largest growers joined in the 
general disbelief. 
It was on a trip in the South that Joseph 
Mitchelson saw the experiments which were 
being made on limited areas in Florida of 


growing Sumatra tobacco under both cloth 
and lath shade. The results had been satis- 
factory. The Government was interested, 
and M. L. Floyd, an expert in the Bureau of 
Soils, was directing the experiments. The 
Paris Exposition had awarded to this Florida- 
grown Sumatra tobacco two points over that 
grown in Sumatra and imported. The soil 
and climate of Connecticut were made ex- 
pressly for tobacco raising. There was no 
reason why Connecticut tobacco raised under 
cover should not be as fine as the best 
Sumatra and finer. Ariel Mitchelson, who 
was a progressive farmer at Tariffville, 
was the man to try it. As a result, early last 
spring they began to place posts nine feet 
high above ground and a rod apart on four dif- 
ferent tracts of land, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to eighteen acres. Over these posts on 
stringers and galvanized wire they stretched 
the cheese-cloth covering, closing in the field 
above and on every side. When the entire 
cumbersome structure with its 196 posts to an 
acre, its stringers, wire, cloth, snap-hooks and 
rings was erected it cost about $250 an acre. 
The long rows of plants—all of Sumatra seed 
which had had one year’s growth in Florida— 
were set at different times on the several fields 
that the harvesting of each might follow in 
quick succession. Mr. Floyd had come to 
Connecticut to direct the work of the little 
plantation. 

As the plants grew, the advantages of 
raising under shade became easily evident. 
Most patent of all was the fact that the many 
insects which prey upon the leaves were kept 
out by the covering. So strongly was the 
tight tent of cloth built, moreover, that the 
roughest winds necessitated but few repairs, 
and the plants, usually lashed and torn by the 
storms, were entirely protected. Under the 
cloth, also, a uniform temperature was possible, 
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TACKING ON THE CHEESECLOTH COVER 


varying from three to five degrees warmer 
than that of the open field. The cold nights 
of the spring which deter the growth of the 
plants in the open did not influence the grow- 
ing under cover. Within the tents a continu- 
ous tropical climate existed. The hot sun 
that bakes the soil was tempered, and a con- 
siderably larger percentage of humidity was 
kept under the cloth than was possible in the 
fields. The effects of heavy rains were also 
modified. The leaves were not harmed by 
the swift drops, nor did the soil become packed 
and hardened into a crust. Instead, the 
water, beating upon the cloth, sifted through 
and fell in a fine, warm mist upon the plants. 
The growth seemed to have the advantages 
of both the open air and the hot-house, gain- 
ing the health of one and the protected fine- 
ness of the other. With the idea of getting 
the finest possible leaf the plants were not 
topped. In the early summer, the long stalks, 
standing up like rows of sturdy poles, and 
bearing thin, broad leaves of a vivid green, were 
touching the roof of their house of cloth. 


And the fame of tented tobacco fields and 
plants nine feet high went out among the 
growers. Many of them came to see the 
fabulous growth, doubting the reports they 
had heard, having no faith in building cheese- 
cloth houses for tobacco, prepared to ridi- 
cule the whole project. But when _ they 
had walked down between rows upon rows of 
veritable trees of tobacco, which shook out 
great green leaves three or four feet above 
their heads, and when they had examined 
these luxuriant, symmetrical, shining leaves, 
twenty to twenty-four inches in length, and 
noted the thin fineness of them, their perfect 
size and shape for wrappers,—giving two full 
cuts without waste,—and their remarkable 
strength and stretch, many of the visitors 
began to examine the structure, to inquire 
into costs and to make plans for their own 
fields of tobacco. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Wilson, came up from Washington 
and went over the ground, congratulating the 
growers and making suggestions. And it 
gradually dawned upon the farmers of the 
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FOUR FEET HIGH 


section that the lights of the Tariffville hills 
at night were not will-o’-the-wisps after all, 
but substantial beacon lights of progress. 

As the work went on the utmost care was 
taken with every detail, and many experi- 
ments were tried. The seed was taken only 
from blossoms that had grown on the main 
stalk. When the time for picking came, in- 
stead of cutting down the entire plant, the 
leaves were laboriously picked one by one 
and piled upon the ground. Placed back to 
back, and thirty-five in a string, they were 
threaded with a long steel needle and 
stretched upon a lath and hung up indoors. 
For sixteen days they were allowed to dry. 
Then they were taken upstairs to the sweat- 





ing-room, where, under blankets for six weeks 
and with many turnings, the uneven colors 
were shaded to a rich cinnamon tint. This 
done they were sized, sorted and packed in 
big bales ready for shipment. In the barns, 
as under the cloth, every precaution was 
taken for absolute cleanliness. So thin were 
the leaves that it took between two and three 
hundred of them to weigh a pound, while 
fifty or sixty of the outside grown leaves have 
the same weight. But the fine leaves are 
elastic and strong. The stalks meanwhile 
had been chopped up to be used for fertilizer. 

The first trial field under shade of one-third 
of an acre yielded 700 pounds and the crop 
sold for $473.70. Outside grown tobacco 
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THROUGH THE ROWS AFTER THE PLANTING 


is to be decided by an open auction. The 
careful judgment of unprejudiced tobacco men, 
obtained by tests, is that this first attempt 
has produced tobacco which is equal to the 


seldom brings more than twenty-five cents 
a pound. From the Tariffville fields they 
picked from 1,600 to 2,000 pounds to an 
acre last year and the money value of the crop 
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best Sumatra grown leaf for wrappers. Cer- 
tainly raising tobacco under shade has grown 
from a doubtful experiment to a commercial 
fact. Instead of four small fields aggregat- 
ing eighteen acres there are a number of 
companies formed and forming which will 
eventually cover hundreds of acres of Con- 


necticut and Massachusetts ground with 
cheesecloth. Every available bit of land is 


being examined, and many tracts are being 
either leased or bought. And, with the duty 
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larger farms of 1902 should improve the trial 
plantations of 1901. Much of the prepara- 
tion last year had to be made in great haste 
and many improvements will be made both in 
putting up the cover and in details of the 
tobacco raising. 

Nor is tobacco the only plant which the 
shelter, uniform temperature and _ greater 
humidity of careful covering will aid. All 
kinds of leaf growth should be made finer if 
grown under shade for the same reasons that 
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PICKING THE LEAVES 


to aid them, there is little reason why the 
Connecticut growers, with their armies of 
tobacco plants under tents, cannot compete 
successfully with the tobacco raisers of Su- 
matra. The people of the United States 
have been sending from $5,000,000 to $6,000-, 
000 yearly to Sumatra for wrapper tobacco. 
It seems likely that the Connecticut farms, 
with their fine soil and artificial tropical 
climate, will keep a portion of this amount at 
home. There are many ways by which the 





have made the tobacco experiment a success. 
And this success has been due not only to 
the idea, but to the men who have conducted 
the work on the trial plantations. In crop 
raising, as in every other line of endeavor, 
progressive plans demand well-informed, ener- 
getic men, and the new agriculture under 
cloth should not only grow better tobacco, 
but should furnish as well an impulse for 
more progressive farming on the New Eng- 
land hills. 
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TEACHERS’ WAGES 


THE CONTRACTION OF OUR PROFESSED REGARD FOR TEACHERS 
AND OUR TREATMENT OF THEM— HOW TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN 
NEW YORK WERE RAISED — THE TEACHER TO THE TAX-PAYER 


BY 


WILLIAM McANDREW 


‘T's words of a wealthy man, a large 
giver to educational work, are thus 
reported in a newspaper account of 
one of his recent speeches: “ For the teacher 
cannot be a slave. She must think and act 
for herself. On her depends the training of 
the children of a free people. She rocks the 
cradle of the State. What profession is so 
noble and so sacred? All honor to the 
teacher !” 

On the same evening he entertained at din- 
ner the designer of his yacht, while the teach- 
er of his children dined with them, as always, 
in the servants’ ordinary. Besides being the 
sole employer of one teacher for his own little 
ones he is trustee of a great school and has 
the deciding voice on the salary of the women 
who do the chief work in it. On his pay-roll 
are teachers at $450 a year, in a city where 
hall bedrooms and board at seven dollars a 
week is not considered high, though it is lux- 
urious for a woman who would thus have a 
balance of ninety-five dollars for a year’s ex- 
penditure for clothing, books, car-fare, amuse- 
ments and everything else. 

This gentleman in an interview on salaries 
says: “We want the best teachers, but we 
don’t propose to pay two dollars where one 
will do.” He is not a monster of cruelty or 
selfishness. He is a genial, gracious citizen, 
generous in various directions. He makes up 
deficits out of his own pocket. He blows no 
trumpet over his alms. He has the same ideas 
about schools and teaching as nine-tenths of 
the readers of this page. He, in common 
with almost every citizen, lacks the habit of 
exercising his imagination in the direction of 
putting himself in the teacher’s place. That 
is the trouble with you yourself. You clap 
your hands together when speakers glorify the 
great American public school, but you grasp 
your pocket when the school tax is beginning 


to look large. You will not investigate the 
personal needs of those whom you expect to 
bring your children to broad views and gener- 
ous ideals. Here is what you say through the 
mouths of prominent speakers in political cam- 
paigns : 


“The school teacher controls what the rest of 
us do not control—the future of manhood and 
womanhood which must make up the rich fruitage 
of our whole civilization.” —Zdward M. Shepard. 

“The work of the teacher branches out like the 
pines of the Carolinas; it reaches the family, ex- 
alts the home, pervades society with its ennobling 
influences, strengthening the foundations of the 
State, and adds to the glory and magnificence of 
the nation.”—Charles E.. Robertson. 


Here is what you do: 


I, “Nearly all classes, old and young, look 
down on school teachers as upon unfortunates 
who have adopted teaching because there is no 
other way of livelihood open to them.”’—/ohn Gil- 
mer. Speed. 

II. ‘“ The community does not tempt the high- 
est type of mind toward this calling because of 
the inadequacy of rewards and the uncertainty of 
advancement in the teaching profession.” —Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder. 

III. “We commit our educational machinery 
to the unfit and inexperienced. We need able 
men and women of mature ability, but we do not 
pay the price that attracts such service.”—/ohn 
Davidson. 

IV. ““We have been careful as the nation 
waxed in material prosperity to keep the pay of 
teachers down and to shove them into the social 
background more and more. How can men of 
the highest class be expected to devote their lives 
to a profession which yields little more than a 
pittance when one is thoroughly successful? The 
State is satisfied to pay the average instructor 
about as much as the city laborer or a horse-car 
conductor receives.” — Robert Grant. 

V. From the average monthly salaries of men 
and women teachers given in the last report of 
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the United States Commissioner of Education, 
and from the average length of the school year, 
the average yearly salary of male teachers is esti- 
mated to be about $328.80 and of women teach- 
ers $274.60. 


Such are the separate testimonies of an 
essayist, an editor, a professor of economics, 
a judge, and a statistician. And yet some 
magazine writers express wonder that educa- 
tion is the movement which philanthropists 
have of late selected as the beneficiary of their 
gifts. Bequests in sums of $5,000 and up- 
wards in 1900 amounted to $23,000,000 for 
purely educational institutions, with an added 
$3,000,000 for libraries. In 1901 similar 
gifts aggregated more than $50,000,000. 

Meantime an average of several strong 
writers per month wonder why education is 
not better than it is. I know a man who 
owns the finest launch on Hempstead harbor. 
It is finished in mahogany, has silver-plated 
metal work, and every fitting in the most 
luxurious style. Its early trials were failures 
until the expert found that the feed-pipe from 
the fuel tank was so small that the engine had 
nothing to eat or drink, whichever it may be. 
The givers to educational institutions put up 
splendid buildings and equip them with ex- 
pensive apparatus, but the expenditure of more 
money on any particular or general group of 
men and women, the teaching force, which is 
the real essence of every school, is a proposi- 
tion that does not yet appeal to the man of 
means. I cannot understand this reluctance. 
The proposition seems so reasonable. Here 
is the school. Its whole aim is service to the 
community, through an output of high-class 
graduates. The teachers must render this 
service. Books, building, all material things 
are only tools. The real school is the teacher. 
The generosity, the ample provision for life 
made right there in the condition of the 
teacher would seem to promise the surest and 
quickest return, but this is a subject which trus- 
tees dislike to discuss and donors regard as an 
impertinence. Whether it is because appara- 
tus stays in one spot and makes a show; 
whether it is because buildings are large and 
imposing and may have one’s name carved on 
them; whether it is because of the historic 
contempt in which schoolmasters have been 
held so long, as echoed in literature from 
Horace to Dickens, who can tell? Werela 
millionaire philanthropist I should dread that 
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any splendid pile of mine should by its magnifi- 
cence shame the penury of the leading workers 
in it or be associated with constant discontent, 
unnecessary sacrifice, and dreary economic 
slavery. It seems to me I could desire no 
greater glory than to be the founder of a school 
wherein the teachers were held in the highest 
honor and regarded by me, at least once a 
month, as of more value than stone and glass 
and iron. 

For when you come to study the theorists 
you find them all agreeing that personality 
is the main feature of instruction, and when 
you come into practical contact with a school 
you find that it is the personal teacher of your 
children that concerns you. And so you must 
conclude that the teacher is essentially educa- 
tion. . 

The American people, when it speaks 
through the orator and the essayist, says it 
wants from the schools, intelligent, patriotic, 
healthy, and happy citizens. There is no 
building or apparatus or curriculum or system 
that can turn out such a product unless in con- 
nection with it there are intelligent, patriotic, 
healthy, and happy teachers. It seems un- 
necessary ‘to suggest that you must give 
teachers the means of supplying themselves 
with these fine qualities. They cannot obtain 
these means except from you. Teachers can- 
not, in appreciable numbers, establish schools 
of their own and by tuition income get more 
money in order to live more happily, for you, 
the American public, have a monopoly of the 
education business. You are practically the 
only employer. You can and do pay what 
you please. Your present discontent with 
education, awakened by the rise of anarchism, 
is largely due to your own treatment of your 
teachers. It does not matter how enthusias- 
tic and hopeful are the teachers you may get 
every year fresh from the training schools. 
Unless you treat them well they are bound to 
deteriorate. You know how true this is of a 
horse, or a flower, or even of an automobile; 
but you seem to think teachers can live by a 
law different from that of other organisms. 
Pause and think that the pauperizing of 
teachers in any community is a constant 
menace, not only to the community that com- 
mits the sin but to every community to which 
the pupils of such teachers go. What you think 
you save from teachers you lose not only in 
their service, but on hospitals, courts and jails. 
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Who is going to look after this matter of 
teachers wages? A gentleman of large wealth 
whom I heard discuss the salary question 
recently, deplored the introduction of com- 
mercialism into education. He said, quite 
truly too, that education was so much a matter 
of love that its laborers must be inspired with 
the missionary spirit and not degrade their 
noble calling by the unworthier pursuit of 
gain. That same man hires teachers by asking 
them, “ What do you think you are worth?” 
and beats them down to a low figure, using 
this commercial method to lead the teachers to 
a nearer approach to the uncommercial mis- 
sionary spirit. This gentleman is further 
quoted as saying, “I think you are wrong ever 
to expect a teacher to enjoy to any great de- 
gree the luxuries or even all the conveniences 
of life, or above all to expect the trustees of 
an institution to stand between a man and the 
consequences of a too liberal expenditure of 
the money. If teachers would stop whining 
about their pay there would be more dignity 
to their calling.” 

There is a good deal of this feeling about 
wages among the educational leaders, too. 
Superintendents and those associated with the 
hiring of teachers seem to acquire this elevated 
thought. The National Educational Associa- 
tion does not take up an investigation of 
wages. The leaders have one and another 
reason against it and go on devising pro- 
grammes and presenting papers on the manage- 
ment of teachers and the ideals of education. 
But the educational field is thus cultivated 
enough, Heaven knows. This drilling, weed- 
ing, and holding before the plants pictures of 
the fruit they ought to bear might better give 
way to a movement for fertilizing the soil. 
What is the use of lecturing to death a man 
who gets $328.80 per year, or a woman exist- 
ing on $274.60? There is not so much need 
of polishing the brass-work as of putting more 
fuel in the tank. 

The task of bringing the wages of teachers 
to a good living basis is bound to fall chiefly 
on those teachers who mean to stay in the 
ranks and teach. After a sufficiently long 
period of trying to make bricks without straw, 
enough of them will succeed in getting 
together to learn how to state their case 
effectively. 

I love that scene in the life of the old 
Scotchman, Murdock, who, after furnishing 
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for years the brains and skill that made the 
fortune of that firm of first engine-makers, 
Boulton & Watt, one day spoke out like a man 
and ended the long series of snubs, oppression 
and contempt which had been his portion. 
Would that, for one brief moment, the whole 
public could be fused into one personality that 
the teacher might frankly and honestly speak 
to him her mind. We should hear something 
in this fashion :— 

“QO, taxpayer, you dear bugaboo, you bogie 
with which politicians try to frighten them- 
selves. Let us talk sense for two minutes. I 
am a school teacher. You entrust to me your 
dearest belongings and you ask that I shall 
make them noble men and women no matter 
what ignoble traits you and your ancestors 
have put into them. I serve as mother to 
your boys, fifty and sixty at atime. I have 
heard your wife declare that one nearly drives 
her crazy, but I have the fifty all at once and 
long hours at a stretch. Day after day, year 
after year, I take these fifties and successive 
fifties and try to hold before them, unworthy 
as I may be, the praise and glory of a manly 
life, a clean and honest and generous life. I 
have washed their dirty little hands, bound up 
their cuts and scratches, sympathized with 
their childish griefs, loved the little rascals on 
days when I felt well and tried not to hate 
them on days when they made me ill. 

“Twelve years of daily work with little 
children has not made me great, taxpayer. I 
know that too well. I realize that my mind 
is dwarfed and petty, and the humorists in the 
papers, men whom I taught the rudiments of 
their skilful English, may easily hold up to 
ridicule me and my calling. You, taxpayer, 
with your society, your club, your outdoor 
sports, your business with men of large affairs, 
can not know what it is to feel yourself stag- 
nating in mind, and losing attractiveness of 
face and person in a work like this. I ama 
woman, taxpayer, and I cannot with complete 
complacency, regard the change in me that 
comes from twelve years’ work teaching boys. 

“The wear and strain has been unnecessary. 
If I could have hired two rooms to live in, 
with a little window full of flowers like that 
one at the south of your home; if I could have 
driven through the park occasionally in a 
rented carriage like the one your lady owns; 
if I could have hired a dressmaker, who knew 
how really to fit a person, (for I can do better 
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work in better clothes) I would not bear my 
twelve years as if they had been twenty-four. 
An intelligent man like you is aware that 
teaching must rest on happy and good-natured 
management. You should know that my tem- 
per is the main consideration. You cannot 
treat me shabbily without degrading the 
quality of the service I can render to your boy. 
You cannot snub me without making your 
own son a snob. You cannot count me as 
one of your charities without reducing your 
own children to be charity wards. 

“Do you want them to have the best? You 
must then make me the best. It is no Chinese 
puzzle. There is no calculation in your busi- 
ness more simple than this. Estimate what 
it would cost your own wife to live happily and 
well if you were gone. Why should you wish 
me, with my harder work, to live on less? It 
will be a good investment. Taxpayer, I render 
you high service and you put enough super- 
visors in charge of me to keep me from going 
to sleep. If I should stop my work, this 
country, in one generation, would relapse into 
barbarity. Every babe begins his life a savage. 
You expect me to perform the greatest work 
in civilizing him. Who taught you, yourself 
to read, to write, to figure, and to think and 
to earn your chance to pay taxes, taxpayer? 
Do not be afraid of wasting your money upon 
me? WhoamI? Iam your daughter, your 
sister, your neighbor’s girl. Each dollar that 
you pay me builds up the better interests of 
your town. People move here and pay rent 
when I work well, for they want their children 
to come tome. I engage my living-room in 
your house; I pay my bills to you. You sell 
me groceries, clothes and books. Come now, 
we have had enough of fault finding. If you 
want me to do better, help me, do not hinder.” 

The work of raising wages to the point 
where the best work is possible must be done 
by the teacher for the same historic reason 
that the incomes of lawyers, doctors and other 
professional men have been increased by none 
other than lawyers, doctors and other pro- 
fessional men. The teacher knows more 
about the requirements of teaching than any 
one else does. The teacher is more truly the 
guardian of education than any one else. It 
is most intimately the duty of the teacher to 
see that education does not fail from lack of 
such aids as are necessary for its best perfection. 
Means of living are certainly among such. 


The first requisite is for teachers to unite 
and to study actual conditions. Let the 
teachers’ associations get at the facts. Let 
them show the absurdity of the present com- 
mon procedure in hiring teachers; the imper- 
tinence of the theory of supply and demand 
as applied to determining teachers’ salaries ; 
the weakness of the plea that teachers’ pay 
should be short because vacations are long; 
the cruelty of the satire that says teachers 
make up in respect what they fail to receive 
in money; the failure of the missionary doc- 
trine and, in short, the impossibility of the 
best schooling until the teachers are main- 
tained in the condition for doing the best 
work. 

To my mind the strongest practical service 
in this line comes in the effort to get those 
who fix the salaries to estimate in detail how 
these could be spent to the best advantage. 
This results in such evident absurdities (like 
Dido’s covering the site of Carthage with a 
bull’s hide) that there is only one conclusion : 
the teacher must be better paid. More valu- 
able yet is an estimate of the cost of a fairly 
good living in the community in which the 
teacher lives. Those selected by the New 
York Teachers’ Association are as follows: 
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Let the association get reputable men and 
women to fill out such estimates; publish 
them with the name of each estimator, make 
an average and submit the figures to boards 
of education, and request correction of the 
estimate by such as deem them too high. 
Ask for a living wage, insured by schedules 
beyond reach of the precarious chances of 
each year’s changing financial demands of the 
various departments of city government. Get 
more protection by State statutes. Intrench 
your position by every honest means that ex- 
perience will teach you. 

A definite example is more striking than 
general advice. It may be found ina study 
of the movement that resulted in giving to 
the teachers of New York City the highest 
wages paid in any school system in the world. 
Five or six years ago a few men and women, 
public school teachers in the metropolis, be- 
gan speaking and writing on “the living 
wage” for educational workers; they copied 
from the city records the wages of various 
officials, messengers, stablemen and _ street 
sweepers and compared them with those of 
teachers. They printed the comparisons in 
the newspapers, distributed them as pam- 
phlets, saw different members of the boards 
of education, had hearings before committees 
of the boards, and finally secured the passage 
of schedules of salaries. that were great im- 
provements upon previous’ ones. These 
schedules, however, proved to be more acad- 
emic than practical, as the Board of Estimate 
declined to apportion sufficient money to pay 
them. This is the point to which several 
reforms of teachers’ wages have recently gone 
in various cities, only to stop and die. In 
New York they were carried past this stage 
by various hard-working persons, and largely 
through the help of Senator John F. Ahearn, 
whose bill, after several delays and one veto, 
became a State law, requiring the financial 
authorities of the city to pay such schedules 
as the school boards might make and requir- 
ing the school boards to keep above certain 
sums in the yearly wage of certain teachers. 
This law was unique among educational meas- 
ures. Asa usual thing the Legislature says 
the teacher shall not receive more than so 
much per annum, but this law said she shall 
not receive less than six hundred a year. It 
went into operation in 1899, and met with 
early opposition from the financial officers of 
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the city. They refused to apportion suff- 
cient money to pay the new schedules. In 
some cases the boards stood by the schedules ; 
the teachers brought suit and won the money. 
In other cases the boards withdrew the 
schedules and no action could be taken. The 
treatment of the educational employees by 
the officials of the city treasury resulted in 
such distress that over a dozen bills for relief 
were introduced into the State Legislature 
by as many members. The thing most 
needed was an insurance of sufficient funds to 
pay the teachers’ wages. Wm. H. Maxwell, 
the present City Superintendent of Schools, 
who previously held a corresponding position 
in Brooklyn, had for many years been an agi- 
tator for higher wages for teachers. He was 
among those who early proposed that a cer- 
tain per cent. of the money raised by tax- 
ation be reserved by law for teachers’ wages. 
Thus, whatever emergency might arise, or 
seem to arise, the constant necessity of edu- 
cating the children would not suffer. This 
feature was embodied in a bill at Albany. The 
movement for better pay enlisted the active 
support of Senators Ford, Ellsberg, Slater, 
Stranahan and Marshall. Debates, discus- 
sions and hearings occurred in great numbers. 
The result was a new bill which reaffirmed 
with additions the Ahearn schedules, and 
added the saving provision that each year 
four mills on every dollar of assessable prop- 
erty should be set aside for the fund from 
which teachers should be paid. This Davis 
bill was fought with much bitterness by many 
officials of New York City and by some lead- 
ing members of the school boards of Brooklyn 
and Manhattan. The city superintendent of 
schools took the floor at Albany for it. Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia, 
requested by Governor Roosevelt to advise 
him on the bill, took luncheon with him, and 
the bill was signed over the Mayor’s veto and 
became a law. From the beginning of the 
appeals to the various school boards, through 
all the discussions over various schedules and 
the debates in the Legislature, the plea for 
the “living wage” was always prominent. 
New York has now provided by law that no 
regular teacher of the greater city must be 
expected to live on less than $600 a year, 
and as experience and merit become evident 
increases of pay are made, so that a grammar 
school female teacher may reach a salary of 
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$1,500 and a male teacher $2,400 per annum. 
High school salaries run from $700 to $2,500 
for women and from $900 to $3,000 for men. 
Principals of elementary schools, if women, 
receive from $1,400 to $2,500 per annum; if 
men, from $2,100 to $3,500. High school 
principals receive from $3,500 to $5,000 a 
year. These figures compared with teachers’ 
wages elsewhere seem liberal, yet they average 
the lowest of those paid for brain-work in any 
department of the city government. Before the 
Ahearn law NewYork teachers’ wages were less 
than those of street cleaners and elevator boys. 


A GAUCHO’S 





DAY’S WORK 


I expect to see the day when a man with 
millions to give for the education of the chil- 
dren of his fellow-men will endow his gift 
upon the flesh and blood and spirit of teach- 
ers rather than on blocks of wood and stone; 
for there are preachers who minister five 
hours a day five days a week unto such as 
may make the kingdom of Heaven upon 
earth; for there are physicians who attend 
the birth of all those nobler qualities, mind 
and heart, that make noble men and gentle 
women. These are they whom you call 
teachers. 


DAY’S WORK 


BY 
WILLIAM BULFIN 


HE night is waning as the gaucho 
turns over on his open-air bed of 
saddle cloths and saddle cover and 
opens his eyes. The stars are strangely big 
and bright and they glow rather than twinkle, 
standing out from the background of space 
like diamonds. There is nothing to be com- 
pared, in its own peculiar way, with the thrill 
that goes through you when you wake out of 
a sound sleep under such a canopy. The 
gaucho is used to: it, but he likes it so well 
that during the spring and summer months he 
prefers the unveiled stars to any other roof. 
Only half awake, he raises himself lazily on 
his elbow. A few yards away, on the shz-ltered 
side of a rick of alfalfa, another sleeper 
awakes. 

The morning fire of brambles or dry thistle 
stalks or bones or maize cobs is blazing quick- 
ly. The kettle is singing, and seated round 
it the gauchos drink their favorite beverage— 
Paraguay tea—sucking it slowly from gourds 
through brass or silver tubes. 

As the firelight shows them in the darkness 
of the hour that precedes the dawn, they are 
swarthy of complexion, dark-eyed, slight of 
figure, clean of build. They remind you of 
Gipsies, also of Moors, and in their veins flows 
the blood of the Indians who once owned the 
pampa and lost it to the Spaniards. There is 


Spanish bloodinthem,too. The flourish with 
which he touches his hat, the grace with which 
he waves you toa stool made of a cow skull, the 
grave hospitality with which he hands you the 
teacup, the politeness with which he receives 
your remarks about the weather—everything 
about him when he is at his best has a Span- 
ish suggestiveness. But still the gaucho is 
not a Spaniard. The pampa looks out of his 
eyes, is in his voice, his dress, his manner. 
The wilderness speaks to all who love it and 
teaches them things which make them differ- 
ent from other men. 

There is to be a round-up to-day. There 
are over four thousand head of cattle on this 
division of the estate or camp, as we call the 
ranch in pampa parlance. Orders have been 
given to pick out five hundred of the best 
steers, which are to be driven to the lands 
closer to Buenos Ayres. 

First look to your riding gear and take a 
leaf from the gaucho’s book. In all his outfit 
there is scarcely an inch of leather. His girth 
or cinch is a strip of cowhide from nine inches 
to over a foot in width, and the top-piece to 
which it is fastened by rawhide thongs is of 
the same material. On the off side, where 
the top-piece meets the girth, the rawhide 
lasso is buttoned and coiled. You who have 
not been trained to the use of the lasso had 
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better leave it behind you, for you are far 
more likely to catch yourself than a cow or 
calf. Fasten those sheepskin saddle covers 
well over the top-pieces. See that those en- 
ormous Spanish bits are properly adjusted if 
you do not wish to reduce your horse’s mouth 
to a mere mass of bloody pulp. Be careful in 
mounting and be quick about it. Look out 
for the swing round as you put foot in stirrup 
and hand on rein. If you are wearing spurs 
be careful lest in crossing over the rowels 
should come in contact with the haunches 
which are quivering with excitement. Ride 
from your knees like horsemen; use knee and 
stirrup to lighten the jolt on the hips as every 
stride of the gallopis ended; lean forward and 
keep the balance well; in effect, give those 
pampa-bred horses fair play and they will gal- 
lop until your shoulders ache, until the sweat 
and bridle foam are clotted on your boot tops, 
until your stirrups are clogged with the seeds 
of grasses and thistles snipped off as you 
swing merrily through them and until, for 
your own sake at least, it is time to unsaddle 
and rest. 

It is an ideal pampa morning. The wide, 
treeless plain, unbroken by hill or undulation 
from horizon to horizon, lies before you and 
around you. As we gallop knee to knee, 
holding the spirited horses on a tight rein, 
the rich dew-laden verdure swishes and hisses 
against our insteps and stirrups. 

“ Va-ha-hai !” shout the men as the cattle 
scurry before them toward the ground where 
the round-up is to be held. 

“ Vuelta-buey, vue-e-elta bue-ey!” 
bullock) “ yah-hat-hoo-o!” 

How picturesque the men look outlined 
against the sky, bobbing up and down if they 
are riding slowly, but streaking the blue over 
the horizon if they are chasing some bunch 
of cows that have taken the wrong direction. 
There is a vibrating, rumbling something in 
the air now that cannot be thunder nor the 
distant voice of a windstorm. The cattle are 
gathering from all sides toward the round-up 
ground, some at a steady trot, some at a gal- 
lop. The horsemen who had disappeared 
now begin to dot the sky-line one by one, 
rolling the scattered herd before them. The 
thunder of hoofs grows louder; the shouts 
and whoops sing out. Your horse tugs at 
the rein, arches his neck and bounds under 
you in mad eagerness to be away, What is 
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in your blood now? What makes it dance 
through you and drum in your ears? Why 
do you press your knees into your horse’s 
sides and give him his head and tear like a 
madman from one bunch of cattle to another? 
You are simply under the spell of the pampa, 
akin to the wild, fresh beauty of the world, 
and thrilled with the joy of being alive. 

The gauchos ride around the herd to settle 
it down. The cattle pant and blow after 
their gallop, a cloud of vapor rises from their 
heaving sides into the sunlight. We keep 
guard while our friends go in twos and threes 
to change horses. The remounts are massed 
about half a mile away around the fettered 
bell-mares, and near them is the smoke of a 
fire at which a man from the station is pre- 
paring to roast the juicy .beef or mutton 
which will be the breakfast of the hungry 
riders. 

Standing quietly at one side of the round- 
up ground, two hundred yards from the skirts 
of the herd, are about twenty steers all of one 
color. They are the trained decoys, and 
they are there to form the nucleus of the 
troop of five hundred steers which have yet 
to be parted. In charge of this troop of de- 
coys is a man whose special function is to 
keep watch and ward over the discipline of 
his pupils. He is the man who has trained 
them in the trade of deception and taught 
them to lead their kindred into corrals, 
through gates of all kinds, and, as well, to set 
an example of passive obedience to five hun- 
dred unruly steers. He has had trouble this 
morning with one of his pupils, who, when in 
an insurrectionary mood, will break away 
from his comrades and try to run out of the 
country. He has to be followed, knocked 
down and obliged to return. Our friend the 
educationist does all this single handed. 
Going at full speed he catches Marcos by the 
tail and racing alongside him leans forward 
until his cheek touches his horse’s mane, and 
then with one quick, powerful heave drags 
the rebel off his feet and dashes him to the 
ground. 

Now the men pair off and each pair rides 
into the herd. They single out a steer for 
the troop which is forming and deftly edge 
him to the open camp. As soon as the 
animal gets clear of the herd he starts off at 
the top of his speed and the two horsemen 
are Close to him, one on either side. They 
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head him toward the decoys around which the 
steers already parted out are massed. If he 
sees them he may race towards them of his 
own accord and he may not. If he tries to 
break away to the left the man on that side 
runs his horse against him. This move is a 
bold one and no rider who is not a born horse- 
man should attempt it. The horse is an old 
hand and knows what is expected of him. 
The moment he gets a free head he jams his 
breast against the bullock’s side, right behind 
the shoulder blade, and jostles him, leap by 
leap, in the required direction. Old and 
tricky steers who have been subjected to this 
treatment a few times will stop suddenly and 
thus freeing themselves from the jostling 
horse will try to break back to the herd, or go 
in any direction but that of the troop. As a 
last resource the lasso comes into play ; but in 
most cases the runaway gives in. 

That big four-year-old strawberry bolter 
yonder has headed for the far end of the 
camp, after baffling a pair of the less expert 
cattle men. Our friend the professor is a 
veteran specialist and he dashes in pursuit. 
He approaches his quarry at right angles, 
both of them going like the wind. With a 
shout he drives home the spurs and runs his 
horse full tilt against the side of the runaway, 
rolling him over with a thud which is sicken- 
ing to hear. As the steer falls the horse 
rears and tramples him and then jumps over 
him. Before the prisoner knows what has 
happened to him he is hustled into the troop 
and left to think it over or have it all explained 
to him by some of his kindred who were eye- 
witnesses. If, as occasionally happens, the 
runaway cannot be convinced by being knocked 
down and ridden over and trampled upon, he 
is simply lassoed by the horns and towed back, 
bellowing, resisting but beaten and humiliated, 
to the troop. On arriving there a second 
lasso is dropped over his haunches, and the 
loop as it falls to the ground snares his hind 
legs. A third horseman runs his horse against 
him and knocks him over. The lasso is then 
removed from his horns, but the one on his 
hind legs is kept perfectly taut until the man 
who has removed the loop from the head has 
remounted. When the latter is safe on horse- 
back again the hindmost lasso is slackened 
and, scrambling to his feet, the defeated rebel 
walks out of the loop and takes a prudent 
survey of the situation before again trying 
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conclusions with his masters. This head-and- 
heel system of lassoing is also resorted to in 
marking and counter-marking cattle in the 
corral. In marking calves or horses the lasso- 
ing is different, for there one man is on horse- 
back to lasso by the neck, while his comrade 
is on foot to snare the fore-feet by a peculiar 
twisting throw which can only be learned by 
one who begins in childhood. 

It is breakfast time now. The sun is high 
and hot, and there is not a single cloud to 
lessen the glare and heat, nor is there a tree 
nearer than two miles. The riders come in 
batches of three or four and, standing around 
the spits, help themselves to the roast. There 
may be a few camp biscuits, hard as a rock, 
but many a time there is nothing but meat 
and salt, with only a drink of half-tepid water 
to wash it down. After a hasty meal the 
men smoke a cigarette or two and then catch 
and saddle fresh horses before returning to 
work. If you are not a gaucho or a seasoned 
camp man there will be very little enjoyment 
left for you by this time. The roast is per- 
haps only half cooked, and as you gallop 
wearily round the herd the hot breath of the 
cattle seems strong and even repugnant. 
But the others are used to it all. The sun 
and the dust and the galloping and their deeds 
of horsemanship form the routine of their lives. 
They have change of work too, and of enjoy- 
ment. They have seasons of marking calves 
and foals, of shearing, of maize picking and of 
sheer idleness ; and they have their horse-rac- 
ing, and card-playing, and cock-fighting, and 
dancing, and love-making—all in their own 
gusty untamed manner. 

The work goes on at the round-up until late 
in the afternoon ; when the majordomo’s prac- 
tised eye tells him that the number of animals 
ordered is or ought to be complete, the herd 
is disbanded and the troop, led by the decoys, 
is moved toward the station. Two men ride 
in front like officers heading a marching 
column. The other ten or twelve men are 
scattered around the troop. There is no 
chatter or laughter. Every man is on the 
alert, for a stampede is not by any means out 
of the question. Listen to that whistle, 
low, coaxing, soothing, peculiar—wheep-tha- 
whoaith. It is the call of the trooper to the 
cattle. You can hear it whistled on the 
pampa wherever men are trooping cattle— 
north, south, east and west, in the sweltering, 
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TILTING THE RING—THE SOR7//A 


A Gauchos’ holiday in a camp-town 


blistering midday or in the darkness and still- 
ness of the night, long and low, plaintive— 
whecp-tha-whoatth. 

But our friend in charge of the decoys is 
evidently uneasy. He turns frequently in his 
saddle, frowns, and shakes his riding whip at 
a certain member of his class. It is Marcos, 
of course. 

“Keep back, my sirs,” the master cautions 
us, “keep back—halt there !—look out, look 
out—!” 

The catastrophe has occurred. Marcos has 
had what is called in Spanish a “ personal in- 
cident’ with one of his comrades or with one 


of the wild, untutored steers. He has started 
a quarrel and has spread it—has in fact 
knocked all the order and peace of the neigh- 
borhood into fragments, and, to add to the 
enormity of his offense, he has broken from 
the column and is running madly away. The 
rest of the cattle follow him. At first they 
check and run hither and thither as the men 
gallop to the front and try to stop them. 
But it is only for a few moments that the 
stampede can be delayed. Off the entire 
troop dashes at last, and the riders in order to 
keep from being trampled down gallop madly 
ahead. One man rides after Marcos—it is 
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A mutton roast on the spit 


our friend the trainer. He is mounted ona 
splendid horse and he is not long in overhaul- 
ing his pupil. He races alongside him, closes 
in, nearer and nearer, until his horse’s broad 
breast is planted behind the shoulder blade of 
the deserter and then, with his heavy riding 
whip gripped by the lash, he delivers a 
shower of blows upon the back and sides of 
the culprit. The rebellious decoy changes his 
course. This is precisely what his master 
wants. The plan of campaign is to force 
Marcos round in a vast circuit and draw the 
troop after him. Round and round the cat- 
tle are driven, narrowing the circuit every 
time until they are bunched together again, 
eddying in one confusing whirl of heaving 
backs and bristling horns. There are a few 
animals trampled down but they are not badly 
injured. They have been long enough on the 
ground to break the twisting whirl of which 
they were the victims, and once the eddy is 
broken it can be easily dealt with. 

The corral into which the troop is to be shut 


for the night is near at hand, and the decoys 
are aware of the fact. With sedate and solemn 
deliberation they answer the call of their 
trainer and march toward the open gates. 
Marcos is amongst them. He whisks his 
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HEAD AND HEEL LASSOING AT THE ROUND-UP 


tail nervously. The specialist rides slowly on 
one side of his pupils calling on them to be 
careful, to go quietly. The decoys pass 
through the open gates of the corral and go 
into their appointed corner. The other cattle 
follow them. All hands now turn to the 
professor who is riding at a slow walk towards 
the corral. Leaning against one of the posts 


is a cane about fourteen feet in length, with a 
sharp iron spike attached to the end of it and 
near the spike is a small bell which tinkles 





sharply and clearly at the slightest movement. 
The professor grasps this cane and rides into 
the corral. The other men follow him, all but 
two who dismount and stand, one on each side 
of the gate, to attend to the heavy cross-bars 
and fastenings when the moment for securing 
them arrives, The professor rides toward 
where his pupils are gathered together, shout- 
ing with all his force as he goes and shaking 
his lance on the shaft of which the bell tinkles 
merrily. On seeing their master approach 
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“ENJOYING A HOLIDAY 


they know well what ‘is expected of them— 
namely, a dash to and through the gate with 
such suddenness and fury that the other cat- 
tle will not have time to follow them before 
the cross-bars are thrown into position and 
made fast. 

“Outside!” shouts the professor, brandish- 
ing his lance. ‘Outside with you!” 

There is a thunder of trampling hoofs and 
a rattling of horns, and an upheaval as if an 
earthquake had tossed the crowding cattle 
from side to side. Then with heads down, 
galloping at the top of their speed, the decoys 
tear through the ruck of their kindred and 
sweep through the gate. The professor 1s 
close behind them, his lance grasped in the 
middle, ready for use, and his eye on Marcos. 
he other riders spur into the middle of the 
corral and, wheeling so as to face the cattle, 
back their horses through the gate yelling as 
they go. When the last horse gets clear the 
heavy Cross-bars are shut into their places 
with a bang and made fast. The troop is now 
sate until the morrow when, after the count 


has been made, it will begin its march, hungry 
but more anxious to graze than to stampede. 

Out yonder on the plain, in that dust cloud 
raised by the flight of the decoys, the pro- 
fessor is having a stormy interview with Mar- 
cos. From the bellowings and vengeful yells 
which come down the wind one can imagine 
how the goad is working. 
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of times have I said that this 
Marcos should be slain. But 
no. He has been spared in 
order that his teacher should 
have the honour of subduing 
him. However, this will not go 
on any longer. That brute 
shall die tomorrow.” 

Asa matter of fact he will 
not. The professor will plead 
for him as he has pleaded so 
often before and when the next 
day for parting comes Marcos 
may behave quite admirably. 

The riding gears slap dully 
against the hard earth in front 
of the station gate as the reek- 
ing horses are unsaddled. 
Under the trees of the peach 
grove the fire is _ blazing 
bravely and around it and over 
it are spits and soup pots with 
their sputtering and bubbling 
store of good things for a well 

NOT SUCH A VILLAIN AS HE LOOKS earned dinner. Away in the 
west the sun is waiting fora 

“There he goes” says the majordomo, half to moment on the horizon before sinking in a 
himself half to the men around him, “there blaze of glory. The shadows creep in from 
he goes, himself and his mad bullock. Dozens ~all’sides. The gauchos’ day’s work is done. 
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WORLD GROVE—HOW THE PRODUCTS ARE PREPARED FOR MARKET 


BY 


HELEN LUKENS JONES 


T has been said that a Yankee farmer 


can make anything grow anywhere. 

The remark, probably looked upon 
abroad as characteristic bombast, is only an 
example of American humor. But it is more 
than half true. Many sorts of growth that 
had seemingly become localized elsewhere 
have been successfully transplanted by the 
ingenuity of American growers. A case in 
point is that of American olives. 

Olives seem so distinctively an old-world 
product, and the olive groves so essential a part 
of the life of the Southern European countries 
that American olives appear quite as impos- 
sible as American ruins or American laziness. 
Yet California, broad belt, that it is, of fruits 


and flowers is nurturing an olive industry 
which promises to rival both the other Calli- 
fornia productions and the olive groves along 
the Mediterranean. In fact the largest olive 
orchard in the world is in the San Fernando 
Valley, twenty-two miles north of Los 
Angeles. The olive, tree is fastidious in 
regard to its environments and no part of 
America supplies its requirements except 
Middle and Southern California, and limited 
portions of Mexico and Arizona—the feasible 
area being so small that overproduction of the 
olive in America is practically impossible. 

It was through the efforts of the Mission 
Fathers that the olive tree between 1769 and 
1823 was planted in many of the coast settle- 
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ments of Southern California. The success of 
these trees gave proof that the soil and climatic 
conditions of this locality were especially 
adapted for successful olive growing and 
among the recent plantings of olives in Califor- 
nia no trees have grown or borne more satis- 
factorily than those of the Los Angeles Olive 
Growers Association, an organization of men 
who own the San Fernando orchard. In this 
great olive forest the trees, resplendent in grey- 
green foliage, extend up to the very edges of the 
rugged Sierra Madre Mountains, while from 
every other side the luxuriant valley, with its 
billowy waves of green, spreads out to meet 
the hills that form its southern boundary. 
About twenty-five miles to the northwest is 
the Comolos Ranch, the home 
of Ramona, made famous by 
Helen Hunt Jackson—and a 
few miles to the southwest 
is the sleepy little town of 
San Fernando, its old mission 
buildings musty and _ pictur- 
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esque with age and tradition. Seven years 
ago the Los Angeles Olive Growers Asso- 
ciation was organized with a capital of $100,- 
000. Two thousand acres of land were pur- 
chased, twelve hundred being planted for 
olives, one hundred trees to the acre. From 
fifty known varieties of olives grown in Califor- 
nia the company selected the following, which, 
through actual test, had given the largest 
percentage of oil: Mission, Nevadillo Blanco 
and Manzanillo. The Mission is one of 
the oldest and best-known varieties. The 
fruit ripens in December and contains twenty- 
four per cent. of oil. The Nevadillo Blanco 
grows very vigorously and is a profuse bearer. 
The fruit is a little smaller than the Mission 
olive, ripening about November 1, and contains 








thirty-one per cent. of oil. The Manzanillo 
has fruit of moderate size which is highly prized 
for pickling. The trees grow rapidly and 
bear great clusters of fruit which ripens in 
October and contains thirty per cent. of oil of 
a very high grade. It is one of the advantages 
of the olive that it is ready for harvest at a 
time of year when other fruits do not require 
attention. 

Although the olive is considered a hardy 
tree, its roots are more sensitive to exposure 
or any sort of neglect than most others, and 
during its early life it requires careful, con- 
scientious treatment. After the first three or 
four years,when the tree has become thoroughly 
established, very little effort is required to 

keep it in prosperous condition. The 
tree is very generally propagated by 
suckers, but when great care is bestowed 
upon it, inarching is practised. Its leaves 
resemble somewhat those of a willow, 
and are of a dull dark green color above, 
scaly and whitish-grey beneath. The 
dowers are small and white 
and bloom in short, dense 
racemes, The fruit is never 
larger than a pigeon’s egg, 
generally oval, sometimes 
globular or obovate, and in 
color, green, reddish violet 
and black. An old olive 
tree becomes very valuable 
to its owner because of its 
prolific bearing. Generally, 
exuding from the older 
branches is a gum resin 
resembling storax and pos- 
sessing an odor like vanilla, which is exten- 
sively used throughout Italy for perfumery. 

The wood of these trees is highly prized by 
cabinet makers, for it is exceedingly hard and 
susceptible to high polish. It is greenish yel- 
low in color with black cloudy spots and dark 
curving veins. The roots are of especially 
beautiful wood and many exquisite articles are 
made from them. The San Fernando trees 
have received no other irrigation than the 
winter rains since they were planted seven 
years ago, but they grow and bear splendidly 
with proper care. 

About $225,000 have been expended in im- 
provements on this great ranch. Recently 
a factory with all necessary machinery has 
been built on the premises, and here the olives 
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will be prepared for market. Later on the 
company expect to build a distributing ware- 
house in Chicago, that will enable them to ship 
in bulk from California. It is estimated that 
each acre of the ranch will produce 2,000 
gallons of olives this year. These will make 
250 gallons of oil, which at two dollars a gallon 
will bring the owners a revenue of $500 an 
acre. 

The longevity of the olive tree is proverbial, 
and its average lifetime extends over 250 years, 
though trees of far greater age have been 
known to thrive and bear bountifully. Some 
trees in Sicily have been known to produce 246 


gallons of oil a year and to attain great stature, 


the trunks measuring twenty-six feet in circum- 
ference, and having an expanse at the top of 
fully 150 feet. In its wild state the olive 
takes the form of a thorny shrub, but after 
years of cultivation it dispenses with its attrac- 
tive prickers, and becomes civilized, ornament- 
al and fruitful. Of the oil producing coun- 
tries in Europe, Italy is the largest, con- 
tributing to the markets each year 70,000,000 
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gallons of oil. Spain produces about 23,000,- 
000 gallons, and France about 9,000,000 
gallons. But millions of gallons of bogus 
olive oil are imported into the United States 
each year—oil in fancy bottles with alluring 
labels, telling of a purity that analyzers fail to 
find, for almost all the alleged olive oil im- 
ported into this country is said to be adulterated 
from forty-five to ninety-five per cent., and 
people have been imposed upon by cotton- 
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able method is to grind the flesh from the pits 
without crushing the latter, for the pits have 
been found to contain but little oil and the 
practice of grinding them with the flesh tends 
to detract from the quality of the output. The 
best mills used for preparing the olive pulp 
are constructed of cast-iron and the crushing 
is done by a series of rollers. Presses of 
various patterns are brought into requisition 
for extracting the oil, some growers preferring 
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seed oil, peanut oil and the lard brands of 
commerce. 


The demand for olive oil is becoming 
greater as time advances. For medicinal 


purposes it is thought to be preferable to cod- 
liver oil. It is extensively used in the manu- 
facture of soaps, and is a valuable acquisition 
to the sardine industry of Southern California, 
the coast waters of which are superabundant 
with the genuine Mediterranean sardines. 
The oil is extracted from the fruit by a 
purely mechanical process. The most favor- 


powerful screw presses, while others use the 
hydraulic press or resort to the old-fashioned 
home-made lever presses, similar to the primi- 
tive cider press. When the olive pulp comes 
from the mill it is placed for pressing in sacks 
which are made in the form of a cheese, and 
are open at the centre of the top and bottom 
for filling and cleaning. In preparing for 
pressing, a series of wooden slats forming a 
kind of grating is first placed on the bottom 
of the press. Over this is laid a perforated, 
circular plate of iron, on which is put one of 
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the sacks. On the sack is placed another 
perforated iron plate and so on until six or 
eight sacks of pulp are placed one upon another 
ready for pressing. 

The oil from the first pressing is designated 
as virgin oil, because of its absolute purity, and 
is always relegated to individual quarters, away 
from the contaminating elements of tne second 
and third pressings. When the oil ceases to 
flow during the first operation, the pulp is re- 
moved and set aside until the next day, when 
it is reground and repressed. Water is often 
added during the second pressing, but the oil 
thus obtained is of inferior quality. A third 
pressing with the use of hot water removes 
any lingering remnants of oil, which is of the 
lowest grade, and sells cheaply. 

The clearest and most brilliant oil is ob- 
tained by passing it through some compact fil- 
ter, for which the common grey filter paper sold 
in circular sheets by druggists is usually used. 
In making the oil, absolute cleanliness is essen- 
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tial, for the oil readily absorbs all offensive 
odors. In gathering olives for oil it is impera- 
tive that they be picked at the proper stage of 
ripeness, for the best oil is obtained from olives 
not overripe. For pickled olives both green 
and ripe fruit are used. But the oil has one 
advantage over the pickles in that it improves 
with age and may be kept for any length of 
time. 

An olive tree with clusters of ebony berries 
clinging among the foliage presents an inviting 
spectacle, but the fruit is indescribably bitter. 
As a result birds sing no exuberant song while 
mutilating the olive berries, and tramps find 
no satisfaction in denuding the trees of their 
fruit. An immense watermelon patch near: 
by suffers many an invasion, but the olive 
trees are rigidly ignored by thieving man and 
mischievous bird. The pickers, then, have full 
sway, and the great harvest that comes from 
the largest orchard in the world is a new proof 
of the versatility of American soil and genius. 
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THROUGH STORMS — THE CITIZENS OF OUR NORTHERN TERRITORY 


BY 


FRANCIS H. GAMBELL 


AST year the Government decided to 
send mail to Kotzebue, Alaska, and 
in early March the carrier, W. S. 
Flanagan, and I started for our thousand-mile 
journey over the ice fields. The course was 
from near St. Michaels in a_ northeasterly 
direction to Kotzebue, returning by Cape 
Prince of Wales, Port Clarence, Teller, Nome, 
Golovin Bay and Norton Bay. 
Our train, consisting of six heavily coated 
Alaskan dogs, drew the mail, our deerskin 


sleeping sack, food, a shotgun, snow-shoes, 
cooking utensils, a stove and other supplies 


upon a light birch sled built for this special 
trip—a load altogether of three hundred and 
sixty pounds, which would gradually diminish 
as we proceeded. 

On our first day out we met a stiff north 
breeze. The thermometer showed four de- 





grees below zero. About noon the wind in- 
creased, and as I turned to talk to the carrier 
he informed me that my chin was_ badly 
frozen. It took some time to thaw it out 
with snow. Shortly after we stopped long 
enough to make a cup of tea and ate a few 
cold biscuits and doughnuts. In the after- 
noon the wind blew so hard that it became 
necessary at times to creep from one snow 
patch to another on the wind-swept ice, and 
we did not arrive at the “bunk’’ house, 
thirty-five miles from our starting point, until 
long after dark. 

A “bunk” house is an Arctic hotel made 
of logs, with moss chinks, a dirt roof and a 
dirt floor. A sheet-iron stove keeps it warm. 
Two rows of bunks covered with grass or 
brush extend along the walls. The old-fash- 
ioned string and latch hold the whip-sawed 
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the meals. 


door closed, and there is a place to cook 
Staying over night costs a dollar. 

We made an early start in the morning, 
but the wind was so strong that we were glad 
to stop in a native cabin after eighteen miles 
of hard travel. Afraid that our dog food 
would run short, I obtained twelve ptarmigan, 
at twenty-five cents apiece, from the natives. 
The dogs on the trail are fed but once a day, 
and the two birds we threw to each were 
quickly devoured, feathers and all. 

The next day was bright and clear with but 
little wind and we reached the mouth of the 
Koyuk River at the head of Norton Bay, the 
point where our portage across to Kotzebue 
begins. We surmised that now the worst 
part of our journey was to begin, for often the 
soft snow is so deep that only a few miles can 
be made each day and those are miles which 
represent the packing of a trail with snow- 
shoes for the dogs and sled. But we were 
fortunate. Strong winds had so drifted and 
packed the snow that it supported easily the 
weight of dogs and supplies. In the evening 
of the first day upon the portage, just as the 
sun was losing itself from sight behind the 
snow-clad mountains, we found a lone log 
cabin nestled in among the tall pines upon 
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the bank of the 
river. It was de- 
serted; the door 
was half open 
and snow lay 
upon the floor, 
but it was pro- 
tection. Our fire 
was soon going, 
and we made a 
stew of some 
birds we had shot 
during the day. 
We were hard- 
ly asleep when 
two of the dogs 
began fighting vi- 
ciously, but they 
soon _ stopped. 
Indeed, I know 
of noanimalmore 
fond of fighting 
than the Eskimo 
dog. It is their 
mode of making 
each other’s ac- 
quaintance. I 
have seen three 
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full teams join in one universal fight while in over to the right fork of the Buckland. The 
the harness. ascent was a long, gradual slope down which 
The next morning was bitterly cold, and a small creek came. By noon we were on 


we were to cross the divide from the Koyuk the divide, but above the timber line. We 
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could see the trees, though, on the river from 
which. we had come and beyond in the direc- 
tion we were traveling. We stopped only a 
minute for lunch, for we knew of an zg/ov, or 
- native underground house, on the river below 
us and wished to reach it that night. All 
the afternoon we hurried on, and had half 
made up our minds to camp in the snow 
when, as we rounded a bend, we saw a 
mound of snow on the river bank. It had no 
door and no windows, but the snow was 
banked on dirt walls. Spruce boughs within 
made good beds, however, and after supper 
we slept the sleep of the tired. 

The next day we passed through a country 
noted for ptarmigan, the Arctic prairie chicken. 
They would fly up before us in flocks and, 
lighting on bushes, would appear as great 
snowflakes dropping from the sky. During 
the winter season they frequent the streams, 
for they live on the buds of the trees and 
bushes. This was our third day of traveling 
without seeing anyone, but that night brought 
us to three native zg/ovs where the women 
sewed and patched our boots, cooked our dog 
feed, carried us wood and water and gave us 
the stove to cook upon. They besieged us 
with curios in trade for a handful of sugar, a 
cupful of tea, some crackers, until we feared 
for our supplies ; they showed us their skins 
of fox and marten; brought the sick to be 
healed and when bedtime came gave us the 
platform or bed while two of the boys slept on 
the floor. 

The following morning as we started out in 
the light of the waning moon, the cold was in- 
tense. It grew colder during the day, and as 
night came on there was an “ Arctic fog”’ all 
about us. The mercury must have been some- 
where between fifty and sixty below zero and 
we could see no shelter. Luckily a mound on 
the riverbank turned out to be a deserted 
iglov. The dogs, upon being unhitched, 
immediately sought shelter in the most pro- 
tected part of the zg/ov and rolled themselves 
up into a ball to keep warm. The hurry 
occasioned by unpacking the sled, gathering 
dry wood for a fire, and cutting brush for a 
bed kept us from freezing until the fire was 
Started. While the carrier cooked supper, I 
found the dog feed and calling the dogs to me 
threw to each a dry salmon and a piece of 
frozen bacon. When my work was done I 
crawled into the sleeping sack dressed as 
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When. supper was 
ready I ate it with my hood and mittens on. 
But my tea got cold before I could drink it ; 
the beans seemed never to have been warmed 


I had been on the trail. 


up; the fork froze to my lips. The biscuits 
and doughnuts were so hard that I first cut 
them up with the axe that I might be able to 
eat them. I was glad when my appetite was 
satisfied, glad when we could draw the hood 
of the sleeping sack over us and go to sleep. 
By noon next day we had reached salt water 
and on the day following we crossed the 
Circle. 

Our last day out before reaching Kotzebue 
began with troubles. We started at 3:30 A. M., 
and as it was foggy we were quickly lost. We 
managed to reach a native dwelling and, stand- 
ing on the top of it, I called down through the 
skylight to find if the folks were awake. They 
answered me and I went in through the long 
underground entrance. I asked the young 
man, whom I found inside, if he would be my 
guide to Kotzbue. He said that he would if 
I would leave some dry fish, tea and sugar. 
The snow was deep and the country rough, 
and the dogs’ feet were sore. By noon we 
were not half way. No stop was made for 
dinner. We tried to make a short cut for the 
village but we became lost in the hills. It 
grew dark. We took the stars for our guide 
but there was no end to the hills. We 
stopped for consultation—the native had lost 
his bearings. We discussed whether we 
should wait until morning ; but there was no 
wood, and we had neither eaten nor drank 
during the day; it seemed better to go on 
toward supplies. Suddenly our guide cried out: 

“Me saby. Last summer me look plenty— 
river him all right. By and by we ketch em 
house.” After a long time I heard, away off 
in the distance, the long dismal howl of the 
Eskimo dog. We had been traveling.steadily 
for eighteen hours ; but at last we delivered the 
mail and then sat down to the best supper we 
had ever eaten in our lives. 

The natives here were very poor and des- 
titute, and later on we heard that the fish 
failed to make their accustomed run and they 
had to cut up their skin boats for food. For 
two days we rested. On the third day, just 
as we were to start, the postmaster’s wife 
came running in with the information that 
the natives had predicted a blizzard. We 
were to leave Cape Blossom and travel sixty 
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miles on the.ice before we reached land again 
at Cape Espenberg and most of the time we 
should be out of sight of land. So we waited 
over another day, and bright and early we 
were off with a load to last us until we 
reached Cape Prince of Wales. All day long 
we trudged, working our way over the rough 
piled-up ice, now up, now down, breaking 
through the crust of snow and sinking to our 
knees. There was no landmark to guide us, 
and we had to depend upon the compass. 
During the day our stove was so broken by 
the sled jamming into an ice cake that it was 
utterly useless. Night came on with just a 
dim outline of a mountain away to the south- 
west and we camped behind a pile of ice. 
Two days passed toilfully. On the evening 
of the third day we had reached a native village, 
where we made ready to put up for the night. 
All the natives came out to help us to carry 
the contents of our sled into the house. The 
sled we put up on the cache, out of the way 
of the dogs, that they might not eat the lash- 
ings, which were of seal thong. We entered 
like Santa Claus through the chimney, by 
which we dropped to the floor below. The 
room in which we had alighted was the vesti- 
bule for many rooms. One which opened to 
our left was the common kitchen, judging 
from the ashes in the middle of the room and 
the rude cooking utensils which leaned against 
the walls. I started to go into one of the 
tunnels in a stooping position, but the hood 
on my pfarkie scraped a handful of accumu- 
lated frost from the low ceiling down the 
back of my neck, and I continued the rest of 
the way upon all fours. I wiggled through 
the small opening into a room at the ter- 
minus, but not seeing any of our belongings 
tried another tunnel. This time I was more 
fortunate. This room, like the rest, was 
heated with seal oil lamps, and the heat from 
the bodies of human beings and dogs. The 
air was so empty of oxygen that a coal oil 
stove would not burn. We went into the 
kitchen and sat around the open fire, endured 
the smoke and cooked our supper. Then we 
went back to the living-room and found it 
pretty well filled with natives, among whom 
there was one chronic beggar who begged 
not only for himself but for every one around 
him. Some of the men who had been out 
fishing had returned and, squatting upon the 
floor, with a wooden platter of seal meat, 
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some small frozen fish and a can of seal oil 
before them, were making their meal. Be- 
fore going to bed they closed up the only 
opening to the house. There were fourteen 
people and two young dogs in that one small 
room, while the odor from the seal oil 
added to the stifling closeness of the air. 

The next morning we started early in the 
hope of reaching a white man’s house, of 
which we had been hearing for three days. 
Traveling along a little after dinner we met a 
native and his family. I asked him if he 
knew Electoona, the deer herder at Point 
Hope, and he said he did. And I knew 
Andreuk at Unoloklik, a man with whom he 
was acquainted. His wife took her pipe 
from a richly embroidered case and had a 
friendly smoke, while he very courteously 
asked me if my dogs were hungry, and upon 
my answering in the affirmative he gave them 
each a piece of whale meat to eat. Mr. 
Flanagan got a package of tea for our new 
acquaintances, we wished each other don voy- 
age, shook hands and were off. That night 
we did find a white man’s house, which be- 
longed to the commissioner for the mining 
district which had lately been formed. 

In two days we reached Cape Prince of 
Wales, then Port Clarence and Teller, a new 
mining town, and at last came to Nome. 
Here were churches and schools and _hos- 
pitals. Large store buildings lined the 
streets ; residences and club-rooms were richly 
furnished; three newspapers were having a 
good circulation ; horses hitched to fancy cut- 
ters were driven up and down the streets; 
men and women in the latest fashions fre- 
quented the churches, and at social gather- 
ings doctors, lawyers and dentists were plenti- 
ful. Everything was cheap—flour $2 per 
sack, ham 17 cents per pound, eggs 25 cents 
per dozen, sugar 10 cents per pound, fresh 
potatoes 3 cents per pound, coal $35 per. ton. 
The mail, which was being carried two thou- 
sand miles by dog team, via Dawson, was 
coming in every week, only two months old. 
The news that Queen Victoria was dead had 
but lately been received, and the flag was 
flying at half mast from the court house. 
With the telephones and railroad and the 
bustle and life it seemed almost like civiliza- 
tion. The journey home was made quickly and 
without incident. And so, through the snow 
and cold, we carried the first mail to Kotzebue. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL AWAKENING OF THE UNITED STATES AS 
INDICATED BY THE EVENTS OF THE LAST HALF-DOZEN YEARS 


BY 
CAPTAIN ALFRED T. MAHAN 


coincidence, that momentous events, 

directive of the fortunes of nations and 
of the world, are found to cluster about the 
end of our conventional centuries. The 
following brief survey of the incidents that 
have impressed upon the final decade of the 
nineteenth century a significance resembling 
that of its predecessors, prophetic of issues 
not yet fully to be foreseen, has been under- 
taken at the request of the editor of THE 
Wortp’s Work—not by my own initiative. 
Thus much is said, because a hurried glance 
over my occasional writings, magazine papers, 
during the ten years in question has mani- 
fested to me with a start of surprise the singu- 
larly different points of view necessarily occu- 
pied by an American at their beginning and 
at their end, because of changes partly fore- 
shadowed at the earlier day when I began 
to write. 

It was in August, 1890, that the editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly, Mr. Horace E. Scudder, 
wrote to ask from me what proved to be the 
first magazine article I ever published. He 
referred to a very brief and casual remark in 
my book then recently out—“The Influence 
of Sea Power upon History ””—touching the 
exposed condition of our Pacific Coast in the 
event of an isthmian canal being made. I 
had quoted in that connection the expression 
of a French admiral to me, during a cruise, 
that in our “little corner” of the world we 
did not need the military and naval prepara- 
tion incumbent upon the nations of Europe. 
To this I added, “ Yet should that little corner 
be invaded by a new commercial route through 
the isthmus, the United States in her turn 
may have the rude awakening of those who 
have abandoned their share in the common 
birthright of all people—the sea.” 


[ has often been remarked, as a curious 





This reflection, which followed upon a sum- 
mary of the consequences to Spain—and, it 
may be added, to France—of a like neglect, 
had caught Mr. Scudder’s attention, and he 
wrote to know whether I could give the 
Atlantic a paper upon the following general 
argument. ‘The centre of maritime opera- 
tions has shifted once from the Mediterranean 
to the Atlantic. It may pass in the distant 
future (my italics) to the Pacific. Meanwhile, 
would not the completion of a canal, taken 
with the British movements at the terminal 
of the Canadian Pacific, the occidentalizing of 
Japan, and the growth of Australasia, im- 
mensely quicken the process? and, if so, will 
not the Pacific Coast of our country become a 
far more important factor in our historical de- 
velopment than it has been?” 

The canal as yet is not, though it has very 
measurably advanced through the tedious 
stages that precede undertakings the import- 
ance of which is rather national than corpo- 
rate, and which therefore do not find their 
support in private enterprise; but how much 
of what is here outlined has passed from the 
realm of speculation to that of action? and 
how little distant does that future now appear 
as compared to the anticipations of 1890? In 
writing on these themes in those days one felt 
that, while the chain of reasoning was eminent- 
ly logical, yet there was a lack of solid found- 
ation; that though argumentation were sound, 
premise was perhaps mistaken ; and that when 
indulging in such forecasts one was in the 
fantastic sphere familiarized to us by Mr. 
Edward Bellamy and others. But what events 
have since happened, bringing the abstract 
conceptions of theorists and extremists, as 
they then seemed, down to earth in very con- 
crete realization! What once were visions 


are now accepted as solid present matters of 
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course by our very practical nation. They 
have almost ceased to excite vivid interest, be- 
cause of a familiarity which eliminates surprise. 
The condition, however, if no longer novel, is 
one so substantial that it can never again in 
our day pass out of sight, or out of national 
consideration. 

Since Mr. Scudder wrote, the occidentaliza- 
tion of Japan, in methods although not in 
national spirit—which changes much more 
slowly—has been fully demonstrated to an 
astonished world by the war of 1894 with 
China. It is one of the incidents of the 
closing nineteenth century. To this achieve- 
ment in the military sphere, in the practice of 
war which Napoleon called the science of bar- 
barians, must be added the development of 
civil institutions that has resulted in the con- 
cession to Japan of all international dignity 
and privilége; and consequently of a control 
over the administration of justice among for- 
eigners within her borders, not heretofore 
obtained by any other Oriental State. It 
has thus become evident that the weight of 
Japan in the international balances depends 
not upon the quality of her achievement, 
which has been shown to be excellent, but 
upon the gross amount of her power. More- 
over, while in wealth and population, with the 
resources dependent upon them, she may be 
deficient—though rapidly growing—her geo- 
graphical position relatively to the Eastern 
centre of interest and her advantage of insu- 
larity go far to compensate such defect, and 
to confer upon her as a factor in the Eastern 
problem an influence resembling in kind, if 
not equaling in degree, that which Great 
Britain has held and still holds in the inter- 
national relations centring around Europe, 
the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 

Yet the change in Japan, significant as it 
is and influential upon the great problem of 
the Pacific and Asia, is less remarkable and 
less important than that which has occurred 
in the United States. If in the Orient a na- 
tion may be said to have been born in a day, 
even so the event is less sudden and less rev- 
olutionary than the conversion of spirit and of 
ideals—the new birth—which has come over 
our own country. In this are evident a rapid- 
ity and a thoroughness that bespeak impulse 
from an external source, rather than any con- 
scious set process of deliberation, of self-deter- 
mination within, such as has been that of 
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Japan in her recognition and adoption of ma- 
terial improvements forced upon her attention 
in other peoples. No man nor group of men 
can pretend to have guided and governed our 
people in the adoption of a new policy, the 
acceptance of which has been rather instinc- 
tive—I would prefer to say inspired—than 
reasoned. There is just this difference be- 
tween Japan and ourselves, the two most 
changed of peoples within the last half-century. 
She has adopted other methods; we have re- 
ceived another purpose. The one conversion 
is material, the other spiritual When we 
talk about expansion we are in the realm of 
ideas. The material addition of expansion— 
the acreage, if I may so say—is trivial com- 
pared with our actual possessions or with the 
annexations by European states within a few 
years. The material profit otherwise, the 
national gain to us, is at best doubtful. What 
the nation has gained in expansion is a regen- 
erating idea, an uplifting of the heart, a seed 
of future beneficent activity, a going out of 
self into the world to communicate the gift it 
has so bountifully received. 

In this connection, and in emphatic contrast 
of past with present, how very apt is the ex- 
pression of the French admiral-—our “little 
corner,” or the Jack Horner of nations. How 
accurately did the phrase then represent our 
own estimate, and that of the outer world, 
concerning our political and international ex- 
posure, responsibilities, and duties, in days 
when the ideas, imperialism and anti-imperial- 
ism, had scarcely received formulation. I re- 
member that imperialism had not long before 
been associated in my mind with certain vague 
impressions of Mr. Blaine and his supposed 
projects. As far as my own views went, I 
might say I was up to 1885 traditionally an 
anti-imperialist ; but by 1890 the study of the 
influence of sea power and its kindred expan- 
sive activities upon the destiny of nations had 
converted me, and my new faiths, thus origin- 
ated, colored the first of my writings, as wid 
have continued to do the rest. 

The natural tendency of the line of thought 
which leads up to the appreciation of sea 
power and to the vision of expansion of 
national influences—rather than of national 
possessions—when acting upon a person inher- 
iting Anglo-Saxon political traditions, is in 
commercial matters towards freedom of trade. 
Mr, Blaine, a protectionist by antecedents and 
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by party affiliation, as his mind expanded to 
embrace the idea of an American system, in- 
evitably moved on to modify the idea of pro- 
tection to that of reciprocity. Reciprocity is 
far from being free trade; but in principle it 
is nearer to that than to protection. Reci- 
procity has abandoned the view-point of exclu- 
sive interest, which is the citadel of protection, 
to embrace that of mutual benefit, the corner- 
stone upon which the advocates of freedom of 
trade rest their argument. 

The beneficiaries of protection see this 
clearly enough, as is shown by their recent 
capture of the Reciprocity Convention and re- 
newed proclamation of their favorite dogma. 
But protection is essentially a defensive meas- 
ure, and in all struggles, in commerce as in 
war, it is not defensive action but offensive— 
conquest, expansion—which ultimately wins. 
It is in truth this factor of offense shown in 
the activity of the American mind, in the en- 
ergy with which it carries ideas into practice 
and in the flexibility which readily embraces 
improvement, that has won the superiority 
which enables us latterly to invade the mar- 
kets of the world. The credit is claimed for 
protection and is too easily yielded because 
the coincidence of our advance with the pro- 
tective system confuses thought; but it is 
easy to see that, left to itself alone, the assur- 
ance of an adequate market—the secured 
home market—removes that necessity which 
is the mother of invention, the necessity 
which competition imposes. American inven- 
tive aptitude and American energy have tri- 
umphed over the enervating influence of the 
protection that would and long did restrain 
them from efficient action without their own 
borders, and in so doing hindered that devel- 
opment of sea power, commercial and naval, 
which expansion, material and moral, requires. 
Reciprocity, increased freedom of movement, 
is the logical corollary of expansion, which it- 
self is but increase of scope and power to act. 

It is, therefore, not a disconnected feature 
of the situation that reciprocity is no longer 
the idea of the few, but has assumed a con- 
spicuous place in the thought of a party and 
of a leader—President McKinley— whose 
very names have been synonymous with 
protection. It is but another aspect of 
that mysterious, subtle influence, already 
vaguely felt in the early years of the last 
decade of the nineteenth century, and then, 
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before its end, bursting suddenly into life 
and taking definite form in the acceptance 
of national expansion—territorial, political, 
naval, commercial. In every one of these as- 
pects we find not merely development, but 
extension ; not merely growth from what has 
been, but the grafting on of that which before 
found no place in our national conceptions. 
It resembles the breach of continuity between 
the middle ages and modern times. Our de 
velopment on former lines has reached into 
maturity and, unless renewed by fresh influ- 
ence, would pass into decadence; that which 
now succeeds it is new life, not new growth. 
In the Philippines, Porto Rico and Hawaii, 
we have territorial expansion. They, as well 
as Cuba, require us to constitute and establish 
political relations of a kind not heretofore ad- 
mitted as compatible with our scheme of 
existence,—in short, expansion of political 
thought. These changed conditions have nec- 
essarily entailed naval expansion; and there 
can be little doubt that they will also imper- 
ceptibly—perhaps the protectionist may say 
“insidiously’’—promote reciprocity of trade, 
expansion of commercial thought, with the 
logical consequences that follow the admission 
of a new principle. 

Mr. Scudder named my first article, ‘The 
United States Looking Outward.” It was 
particularly apt, for it exactly described the 
national attitude then. We were looking, but 
we had not got beyond that point where a 
baby vaguely follows with its eyes something 
which has caught its attention but not entered 
its understanding. Yet I have felt it signifi- 
cant, then and now, that in casting round for 
a starting point I, with all my professional 
prepossessions naturally maritime and mili- 
tary, should have opened my theme, not by a 
discussion of the naval or strategic situation, 
but by indicating the essential feebleness of a 
commercial policy which was primarily—nay 
wholly—defensive, and in which aggression, 
expansion, found no place. I quoted joyfully 
Mr. Blaine’s words, “It is not an ambitious 
destiny for so great a country to manufacture 
only what we can consume, or produce only: 
what we can eat,” and I had pleasure in liken- 
ing the extravagances of the then recent 
tariff legislation to Napoleon’s Continental 
system,—a prophecy by implication which it 
must be admitted has not yet received ful- 
filment. 
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There has, however, been realized so much 
of the other indications of the future in that 
article, so much beyond what I dared to ex- 
pect in my time, that I am not without hope 
that herein also I may live to see results. 
This article some half-dozen years later was 
gathered into a book with a series of seven 
others on kindred topics, all falling under the 
general head of arguments for expansion; 
not, indeed, specific in detail, but I think not 
without clearness in the enunciation of prin- 
ciples governing its general direction and 
character. 
cessive titles has particular interest, as bear- 
ing upon the gradual expansion of the nation’s 
thought, the gradual, though very rapid, de- 
velopment of policy; because in none save 
one, and that the last of all, did the sugges- 
tion come from myself. In each case, as in 
the first, the article was elicited by the 
request of the editors, whose perceptions 
were quickened by their need to watch the 
trend of events and provide the public with 
matter concerning which its interest was 
stirring. 

Of course, naval officers, moving round the 
world, talking with its inhabitants in various 
localities and afterward bringing the various 
ideas to the common exchange of the mess 
table and of other professional intercourse, 
imbibe a good deal of information particularly 
pertinent to the question of expansion, 
needing only digestion and arrangement 
to have a usefulness quite peculiar to itself. 
I was therefore pretty full of matter, and to 
this day remember the delightful ease of pro- 
duction due to that fact as contrasted with 
some heart-breaking work done since. Never- 
theless, for the reasons noted, the record of 
articles traces not my development, but the 
progress of national awakening from 1890 to 
1897; to the eve, that is, of the great year 
when old things passed away, and all things 
became new in the birth of a new national 
resolve, quickened into life by the crash of a 
falling empire and the devolution of its re- 
sponsibilities upon our conscience. In some 


measure through the circumstances of my 
profession, but chiefly through the solicita- 
tion of others, it fell to me, though by no 
means to me alone, to chronicle from time to 
time the stages of the antecedent process. of 
preparation; to note the advance of ideas, as 
step by step the editorial watchers saw that 
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advance had been made, but needed definition 
and formulation. 

As far as known to me, “The United 
States Looking Outward” attracted no spe- 
cial attention in any quarter. The only com- 
ment I can now recall was by, I think, a 
Protectionist sheet to the effect that it 
seemed to be an argument for free trade. 
This critic apparently had not got beyond the 
first two pages. Yet the other topics, inci- 
dentally touched or more fully developed, 
need only to be named in order to show the 
most casual reader of today the important 
possibilities involved in the external objects 
demanding the consideration of the United 
States in 1890. Samoa; Hawaii; German 
commercial and colonial push in the Caroline 
and other islands near the Philippines, which 
the empire has since acquired by purchase; 
the progress of German influence in Central 
and South America, notably in the southern 
province of Brazil; the increasing importance 
of the Pacific and the effects upon it of an 
isthmian canal; the political wisdom of main- 
taining with Great Britain a cordial under- 
standing, approaching cooperation, though dis- 
tinctly rejecting the idea of alliance; the 
question of purchase by European powers of 
stations in the West Indies, such as the Dan- 
ish St. Thomas and the Dutch Curagao; the 
strategic features of the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Caribbean Sea, with the transcendent 
military value of Cuba and Jamaica in that 
connection. As regards these external pcints 
the United States was perhaps looking out- 
ward, but she evidently was not, as a nation, 
taking notice ; and my remarks that “whether 
they will or no, Americans must now begin 
to look outwards,” rested upon the necessities 
of the case as set forth, not upon any certain 
evidence of such watchfulness begun. 

The first really arousing event occurred 
where naval officers had long recognized the 
most critical of our external interests; the 
one where political change of condition detri- 
mental to our military security was most 
likely to occur and to be allowed by default. 
The islands and mainland of America were fairly 
covered from serious aggression by national 
susceptibility, pointed in the phrase “the 
Monroe Doctrine.” What the doctrine was 
was perhaps not very clearly understood, but 
it was a good war-cry and might be depended 
on to serve its turn, although the experience 
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of generations had shown it impotent to in- 
sure naval expansion adequate to enforce its 
assertion. Hawaii, however, could not be 
construed to fall under the Moriroe Doctrine ; 
and, although many men in the country 
appreciated its consequence to us, it was not 
certain that the people generally would sus- 
tain an active policy based upon the need of 
our predominance there. 

It is not necessary to recall in detail the 
occurrences in Hawaii at the end of 1892, 
which led to the treaty of annexation sent 
to the Senate by President Harrison, and 
withdrawn upon the change of administration 
by President Cleveland. What then occurred 
was the outcome of conditions which had led 
me in my first article to say, “At this 
moment internal troubles are imminent in the 
Sandwich Islands, where it should be our 
fixed determination to allow no foreign influ- 
ence to equal our own.”” The submittal and 
the withdrawal of the treaty in rapid succes- 
sion demonstrated the doubtful attitude of 
national opinion in 1893, just as the annexa- 
tion of five years later showed, not growth, 
but conversion. Nevertheless I have always 
felt the first abortive movement to have been 
the more conspicuous landmark. Though 
without result, it was the awakening; too late 
to seize the current opportunity, but not so 
late as to be unprepared for the events which 
the near future was to bring. 

It may profitably be noted that the con- 
trary decisions of the two administrations in 
this matter were prophetic of party fortunes. 
In the face of an emergency such as in 1893 
arose in Hawaii, with its extravagantly mixed 
population, foreign not only in extraction, but 
in sentiment and aliegiance, a political party 
which held that our action was to be con- 
trolled by a count of heads among them was 
evidently unable to deal with impending ques- 
tions. I do not pretend to have foreseen the 
events that ensued between 1893 and 1808; 
but it was clear enough in 1892 that we had 
to look out into the Pacific and toward China, 
and that we could never there act efficiently 
with our intellects manacled by a conserva- 
tism which saw in the population of Hawaii a 
Capacity for self-determination like that of 
the Pilgrims; and which failed to compre- 
hend that Hawaii was an outpost of the 
utmost value in the Pacific, for the tenure of 
which, in the rapid decay of the aboriginal 
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population, East and West were already striv- 
ing. 

This Hawaiian business drew from me, by 
request from the Forum, of which Mr. Walter 
H. Page was then editor, my second article, 
“Hawaii and Our Sea Power’”’; to which 
succeeded almost immediately an invitation 
from the A/¢/antic to treat the question of the 
isthmus and its canal from the same point of 
view. The latter of itself, coming so quickly, 
indicates how the former affair had waked 
the people up, not to Hawaii alone, but to the 
broader issues of which Hawaii only hap- 
pened by special circumstances to become the 
exponent. I do not think I erred then in 
saying, in the first of these articles, with ref- 
erence to Mr. Harrison’s treaty, “The United 
States now finds herself compelled to answer 
a question—to make a decision—not unlike 
and not less momentous than that required of 
the Roman Senate when the Mamertine gar- 
rison invited it to occupy Messina, and so to 
abandon the hitherto traditional policy which 
had confined the expansion of Rome to the 
Italian peninsula.” “What is here involved 
is not so much a particular action as a prin- 
ciple pregnant of great consequences.” 

A reasonable regard for the patience of 
readers, and for the proprieties, limits me to 
mentioning simply the titles of the articles 
asked from me in the successive years 1894, 
1895, 1896, 1897; indicative not only in 
their particular subject, but in the very order 
of the series, of the awakening consciousness 
of the people, reflected in the attentive minds 
of editors. They were, “The Possibilities of 
Anglo-American Reunion,” “The Future in 
Relation to American Naval Power,” “ Pre- 
paredness for Naval War” and “A Twen- 
tieth Century Outlook.” 

The last decade of the century carried 
the outward look on from the Isthmus and 
Hawaii, and from the naval preparations 
essential to maintaining the nation’s require- 
ments, as formulated in the Monroe Doctrine 
and evident in the conditions of the Pacific, to 
consider the general outward movement of 
the European world, evinced in the new era of 
colonization and the search for naval stations 
that had recently begun. This impulse, I 
believe, will hereafter be recognized as 
the chief among those transmitted by the 
nineteenth century to its successor. Viewed 


with the new and _ significant restlessness 
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among the Oriental peoples, aroused at length, 
by intimate contact with Europeans, from the 
torpor and changelessness of ages—an awaken- 
ing of which the occidentalizing of Japan is 
merely the most conspicuous incident—this is 
the significant feature of the opening century, 
that should direct the attention of our people 
in external policy. This European movement 
has three principal fields: the Levant—in 
which Egypt may for convenience be included 
—Africa, and Asia. Though locally Asiatic, 
the Levant is a European interest, pure and 
simple; and Africa, in relation to world poli- 
tics, is but an annex of Europe, geographically 
as well as, now, by preémption. Eastern Asia, 
however, and China especially, with all its 
immense possibilities, stands over against us, 
demanding our most careful and constant 
thought ; all the more because there would 
appear to be-a disposition in some quarters to 
question our right of interest. Ina Parliamen- 
tary blue book published some eighteen months 
ago with reference to the incipient troubles in 
China which afterward became so acute, the 
Russian ambassador at Peking is mentioned as 
saying to his British colleague that only Russia 
and Great Britain had serious interests in 
China. We shall not err greatly, I imagine, 
in believing that Great Britain does not share 
this sentiment. 

As a matter of national decision Hawaii is 
already past history, and the Monroe Doctrine 
seems even now to be approaching a condi- 
tion of general silent acquiescence which, if 
realized, will give to it also the quality of per- 
manence that distinguishes the present. The 
living external issue of the present and the 
future, the field for us alive with multifold 
possibilities and uncertainties, is Eastern Asia ; 
so far in 1901 have we traveled, in the eight 
years that began by seeing even Hawaii re- 
jected and have ended with the Philippines 
possessed. The elements of the situation in 
China, as determinative of national watchful- 
ness, may be stated as follows. The great 
stream and valley of the Yangtse Kiang is the 
natural focus of trade for the greater and rich- 
er part of the empire which it divides roughly 
into two halves. It is navigable continuously 
by steamers for a thousand miles and for a 
great part of that distance by sea-going vessels, 
including large ships of war. Here, therefore, 
is the great commanding interest of commer- 
cial nations and of maritime Powers. Here, 
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and here only, apart from the seaboard itself, 
can they effectually assert their force to con- 
trol infringement upon China’s right of self- 
direction and to support the Chinese them- 
selves in their resistance which, unaided, has 
not been able to retain Manchuria. The mari- 
time Powers are several; but of them France 
has seen fit to identify her policy with Russia 
and cannot be depended upon, even if her ir- 
ritable national sensitiveness permitted other 
peoples to count upon the reasonableness of 
her action in any particular case. Regard for 
the interests of China, of the commercial 
world at Jarge, and of our own people, there- 
fore impel us to codperation with Great Brit- 
ain, the greatest of naval states, whose aim as 
a free-trade nation with large carrying trade 
must necessarily be to increase the volume of 
commerce in a country like China, and to sup- 
port her against the encroachments of another 
people, of whose policy exclusive trade is a 
dominant factor. For the same reasons, though 
to a less degree, we find ourselves impelled to 
act in this matter in unison with Germany and 
Japan. As the world is now balanced, the 
British Empire is in external matters our nat- 
ural though not our formal ally. 

The canal, Hawaii and the Philippines are 
valuable to us as positions even more than as 
possessions. In the problem of Eastern Asia, 
still in an early stage of its solution and of 
doubtful issue, they are important as facilita- 
ting our access to the seas of China and to the 
valley of the Yangtse, and as furnishing terri- 
torial support to our action there. Intrinsic- 
ally, their future now presents but few 
elements of anxiety. In the grave uncertain- 
ties surrounding China, it is along the great 
river, of which Shanghai is the chief port, that 
the interest of the western world centres. 
From it our eyes should never wander. There 
rests the centre of Chinese power as suscep- 
tible of future development, and there it should 
receive firm support from us, disregardful of 
the place where the Chinese Court may see 
fit to establish its abode. Peking, as has 
been clearly shown, is too easily controlled 
from the land side. Partition is one thing 


which we may well reject; but it would be 
very different to see established along the 
course of the Yangtse a native Power strong 
enough to resist dictation from the capital 
and, if need be, strong enough also to resist 
those by whom the capital may be oppressed. 
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COALING THE AMERICAN OVER A PLANK WALK 








AN APRIL ICE JAM 


HOW THE ICE KEPT THE LAKES CLOSED UNTIL MAY 
BY 


JUDSON GRENELL 


VERY spring the vessel owners of the 
Great Lakes watch for the clearing of 
the Straits of Mackinac of ice, for 

this has been accepted as a certain sign that 
navigation is open. When the narrow chan- 
nel between upper and lower Michigan showed 
water instead of ice—that was interpreted as 
meaning an uninterrupted passage between 
Lake Michigan and Lakes Huron and Erie. 
But on April 14 last year, the Steamer Pent- 
land safely passed through the Straits only to 
strike an almost impassable barrier of ice 
lower down, that held her for the better part 
of a month. 

The St. Clair River, connecting Lakes Huron 
and St. Clair, is thirty miles long and about 





thirty-five feet deep. When the Pentland 
forged her way through Lake Huron she 
struck a solid mass of ice, estimated to have 
been fifteen miles across, and extending un- 
broken to the foot of the lake. She was 
joined by a number of other boats which also 


had anticipated no trouble in reaching the 
lower lakes. They were all in danger for 


several days, but by cautious work they were 
saved. Not until April 29, however, did the 
first boat pass Detroit from the upper lakes. 
On May 1, fourteen others managed to get 
through, and then the river again closed up 
solidly, and remained in that condition until 
May 8. 

It was a strange scene that greeted the 
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dwellers along the St. Clair River during this 
ice jam, and every day the electric line of cars, 
running between Detroit and Port Huron, 
took out loads of excursionists to see the sight. 
The banks of the river were green with grass, 
and the foliage made the landscape charming. 
Yet the river itself was one great mass of 
crystai hummocks, and resembled a glacier. 
Meanwhile the women, in summer dresses and 
with sunshades, gazed and gossiped on the 
silent crafts in midstream that were held by 


ee 





A NEAR VIEW OF THE ICE JAM IN 


ice. At night when the boats were illuminated, 
it was a fairy scene on the ice. 

During the time boats had been clearing 
from Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee 
and other ports, expecting that the ice jam 
would certainly break before they reached the 
St. Clair river. Thus a great fleet of 
freighters were held at Detroit and Port 
Huron, or went still closer to the wall of ice, 
until it was feared that when the release did 
come it would do great damage. 





AN APRIL ICE JAM 


Beyond a short bend in the river at the 
narrow entrance to the canal, the ice became 
so jammed that even the warm days of April 
could not dislodge it. As the wind swept 
more great cakes into the river they were 
forced to the bottom until the stream became 
a solid ice pack. Above the jam the water 
rose, of course, but below the water receded 
so far that long: stretches of shore were laid 
bare, and the barges transporting railroad 
cars between Detroit and Windsor had to 
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THE ST. CLAIR RIVER 


exercise great caution not to run on bars 
never before discovered. 

One of the boats stuck in the ice between 
Port Huron and the Government canal was 
the steamer Northwestern, trading between 
Chicago and European ports. Solidly built 
as is this vessel, and able to go where others 
could not follow, yet even she stuck in the 
lower end of the canal, and had not the 
ferryboat Pleasure, which plies all winter 
between Detroit and Windsor, and is built 
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for ice-breaking purposes, come up trom De- 
troit with a party of excursionists, and 
obligingly cut her out, she would have con- 
sumed a considerably longer ‘time than she 
did on her first voyage to the old world. Few 
people realize the amount of ice thatwas packed 
in the St. Clair River for twenty-two days. 
When the ice jam broke for a few hours, 
on April 14, at the Government canal, it was 
a wonderful sight. Pouring out of the cut 
at the rate of ten miles an hour, it had such 
an impetus and solidity that it was able to 
retain its form for a considerable time, so that 
the stream was actually from five to seven 
feet higher than the lake. In the canal the 
icy current proved irresistible. The steamer 
Arundel, running between Detroit and Port 
Huron, tried to make headway against this 
grinding mass, but with a full head of steam 
on she would get started only to be pushed 
back into the lake. After making repeated 
attempts the captain at last reluctantly 
acknowleged himself defeated, and made his 
way back to Detroit. 
a What has happened once may happen 
again. Since no one can tell how the April 
winds of 1902 will blow, so no one is sure 
whether hereafter the opening of navigation 
will date from the clearing of the Straits of 
Mackinac or of the St. Clair River. 
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CAUGHT IN THE ICE 


The Northwestern in the Government Canal 
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ACROSS THE ICE TO THE AMERICAN 


The men in the small boat at the left are making the trip to the steamer 
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\ R. ABBOTT'S extraordinary working 
power is significant of a quality of 
his nature which impresses itself on 

all who come in contact with him, a singular 
poise and serenity of spirit. He saves force 
by avoidance of nervous and emotional waste 
and is able to put his entire strength into his 
work. This salvage is effected not through 
coldness of temperament or lack of active 
sympathy, but through fundamental repose 
and harmony. A very sensitive man, of slight 
physique, with small muscular strength and 
intense mental activity, Dr. Abbott would 
perish by sheer exhaustion of vitality if he 
were not almost perfectly adjusted to his life 
and his task. Those who have seen a great 
experience strike him have realized how 
fragile his body would be without the support 
of his spirit. When such an experience comes 
he seems to withdraw into some secret place 
where there is abundance of strength. 

A man bred in purely conventional ideas of 
religion once said of him, by way of dissent 
and criticism: “Why, Dr. Abbott believes 
that God is as much with him as He was with 
Abraham.” This is precisely the faith in 
which Dr. Abbott lives from day to day; and 
this faith is the secret of his repose. It is 
both a refuge and an inspiration ; the explana- 
tion of his serenity, and also of his courage, 
his ardor, his power of leadership. 

The harmony which he has established be- 
tween himself and his tools, his work and his 
world, he owes in part to his ancestry. He 
belongs to the class of men who, like Emerson 
and Phillips Brooks, build on ancestral moral 
foundations. For such men the questions of 
personal character seem to have been settled 
in advance, and they are left free to put their 
full force into work. Born with a harmonious 
moral nature, men of this supreme good for- 
tune need waste no time on themselves. 

Dr. Abbott works without the slightest 
friction; although one of the most vital and 
spontaneous men of his time his mind has the 
exactness and rapidity of an exquisitely ad- 





DOCTOR LYMAN ABBOTT 


BY 
HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 








justed machine. He fastens by instinct on 
the central and formative fact or facts in the 
most confused situation or question, puts all 
subordinate matters aside, reasons with sin- 
gular directness, and states both the process 
and the results of his thought with lucidity 
and simplicity. So easily does he work that 
when he has thought out his problem or 
reached his conclusion he regards the matter 
as finished; the task of writing out what he 
has to say is to him only a detail involving 
time but no labor. 

His serene faith in the working out of a 
Divine purpose in the world and his complete 
adjustment to his work almost eliminate the 
element of self-consciousness. He is the 
most comfortable man in the world to work 
with because he never has any sense of owner- 
ship either in ideas or methods ; he is eager 
for the best and ready on the instant to 
change his position or abandon his carefully 
worked-out plan if he is convinced that he is 
wrong or that there is a better way. This 
attitude explains the dispassionateness of his 
temper and the fairness of his spirit. In his 
work he is the most impersonal of men, en- 
tirely free from that irritating self-conscious- 
ness which makes many good people difficult 
to act with, and wastes so much active force for 
good. If Dr. Abbott ever thinks of his per- 
sonal relation to anything he has done, those 
who stand nearest to him have never found it 
out. He is immensely interested in what he 
is doing, but when it is done he goes on to 
the next thing. He is a born climber; light 
of step, full of energy, eager to get on, never 
content with present attainment, full of 
curiosity and hope for the. future, always ready 
for the next ascent. So engrossed is he in 


what lies before him that he carries no luggage 
of self-consciousness or self-satisfaction. This 
ardor for spiritual achievement keeps him con- 
stantly at high points of observation and ex- 
plains the genius for prophecy which he has 
always possessed. He seems to know by in- 
stinct what is coming, and if a record of his 
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forecasts of the last twenty years were made 
it would show a surprising accuracy of fore- 
sight. The habit of looking ahead has appar- 
ently thinned the mist so that he sees in out- 
line the large events and movements of the 
future. 

Having unshakable faith and the power of 
vision which it develops, Dr. Abbott is a ra- 
tional optimist ; one who sees clearly present 
evils and obstacles, but is confident that the 
creative forces in society are making for the 
freedom and happiness of men and must 
prevail. 

These qualities are found in all Dr. Abbott’s 
work, which is of a piece, notwithstanding the 
very diverse forms which it has taken. Asa 
journalist he is quick to fasten upon signifi- 
cant events and facts, to foresee advancing 
questions before they have defined themselves 
to the general mind, and to Jead public interest 
while seeming to follow it. He has no interest 
or faith in devices of any sort, and implicit 
faith in the power of ideas not only to domi- 
nate but to interest. His search, therefore, 
is always for the idea, the principle; and he 
has great power in so presenting the idea, 
the principle, as to arrest the attention and 
to hold the interest. He never flatters his 
readers; he always stimulates them. His 
spirit is so dispassionate and his manner so 
reasonable that he keeps the confidence of 
rational people who differ from him. He con- 
sistently interprets current history from the 
religious point of view, from the point of view 
of one who believes that there is the perfect 
play of God’s will through the world; that 
the moral laws are inexorable in spite of moral 
waste, blindness and crime; that there is not 
only a purpose but an increasing one in the 
affairs of men; that no truth is too sacred for 
universal use; and that nothing counts in the 
long run but the truth. Asa journalist, there- 
fore, he looks at affairs from the moral point 
of view, deals largely with ideas and principles, 
is vital and direct in manner, outspoken, pro- 
gressive and constructive. 

As a preacher he commands attention by 
transparent sincerity, by the confidence which 
he inspires that he will never go a step further 
in speech than he has gone in thought, by his 
conviction that God is not only in His world 
but in all parts of it at all times, by the appeal 
which he always makes to the reason of his 
listeners, by the simplicity of his manner and 


by a rare and beautiful eloquence which often 
descends upon his speech, born of the devotion 
and purity of his spirit, of the childlike atti- 
tude of his mind toward the great mysteries, 
and of the touch of imagination on his thought. 
There is at times something rapt and prophetic 
in his speech ; and at other times, when sorrow 
is to be consoled or death interpreted, a 
beautiful tenderness which seems to bring 
peace and hope from near instead of remote 
places. 

Dr. Abbott’s fundamental ideas, his tem- 
perament and his methods are clearly revealed 
in a series of volumes which bear the imprint 
of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Deliv- 
ered first in the forms of sermons or lectures 
the material presented in these books has 
been carefully worked. over and may be ac- 
cepted as a definitive statement of the writer’s 
mature thought. In “ The Life and Litera- 
ture of the Ancient Hebrews,” the develop- 
ment of a race and the record of its mind 
and experience in the Old Testament are ex- 
plained and interpreted from the standpoint of 
a Christian evolutionist. In “The Evolution of 
Christianity ” the principle of growth is applied 
as a key to the shaping of Christian thought, 
institutions and society. In “The Theology 
of an Evolutionist” the fundamental ideas of 
Christianity are restated as they have been 
modified and changed by the reconstruction of 
thought effected by the evolutionary concep- 
tion of the development of man and society. 
In “Christianity and Social Problems” the 
spirit and teaching of Christ are applied to 
economic conditions and the problems of 
modern life in the industrial field. ‘The 
Life and Letters of Paul the Apostle” is a 
striking study of Paul as a man of essentially 
poetic nature in an age of dialectics, and an 
interpretation of his conception of Christianity 
as marking the divisive stage of its evolution 
into a world-religion. In the latest of this 
group of works, “The Rights of Man,” Dr. 
Abbott, still following the lines of evolution, 
interprets the different orders of political 
organization from the Christian standpoint, 
affirms his faith in democracy as the logical 
outcome of the Christian view of man, and 
frankly discusses current questions. 

As a thinker Dr. Abbott would have been 
classed not long ago as an intuitionalist ; one 
who believes in the direct contact of the indi- 
vidual soul with God in personal experience, 

















and in the direct perception of truth. This 
underlying conception, accepted not only as a 
matter of faith but as a working hypothesis, 
has given Dr. Abbott the prophetic spirit and 
attitude; has led him to regard individual 
rightness as the first step toward social right- 
eousness; to treat all institutions as instru- 
mentalities for the liberation and development 
of men; to place the weight of emphasis on 
inspiration rather than on organization; to 
recognize growth in the entire field of man’s 
life as the Divine method of dealing with him ; 
to expect the changes in theology which 
growth inevitably brings; to judge forms of 
government by their success or failure in 
forwarding the interests of the race; to anti- 
cipate and welcome the continuous modifica- 
tion of social and industrial conditions which 
are inevitable if the law of growth has its way. 

Ina word, Dr. Abbott believes in God as 
the ultimate and immediate force, in the 
capacity of man to govern himself, in character 
and service as the only convincing evidences of 
the possession of the religious spirit, in the 
ordering of society not on a socialistic or 
communistic but on a Christian basis through 
the development of the sense of social respon- 
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sibility and of the law of service and steward- 
ship. He may be regardedas a broad-church- 
man in religion, a profound believer in the 
principle that government is not only by the 
people but for the people, and in the further 
application of the principles of Christ to 
politics, business and social life not only as 
inevitable but as the only conservative course. 

Moderation and sanity are the notes of Lr. 
Abbott’s temperament and attitude, as frank- 
ness and dispassionateness are the notes of 
his expression in all forms. He is a bern 
truth-lover and truth-seeker, with remarkakle 
working power, remarkable faculty of assimila- 
tion, and a natural gift of clear, persuasive 
statement. Those who stand nearest to him, 
and they only, know how inspiring his attitude 
and spirit are, how considerate of others and 
patient of interruption he is, how quick to 
recognize good work and cheer the worker, 
how completely absorbed in the endeavor to 
find the truth and to apply it with the courage 
of perfect trust. They only know also his 
modesty, his courtesy and his perfect fairness. 
He believes far more deeply in light than in 
heat as a means of influencing men, and it is as 
a light-bearer that he has served his generation. 
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THE GRADUAL ABSORPTION 


OF LINES TILL THE COUNTRY 


IS DI- 


VIDED INTO PROVINCES WHOSE TRAFFIC IS CONTROLLED BY FIVE 


SMALL GROUPS OF 
—THE TENDENCY 


MEN — THEIR SEVERAL 
TOWARD STILL 


AREAS OF CONTROL 


FURTHER CONSOLIDATION 


BY 


M. G. CUNNIFF 


the Lackawaxen Creek, where the 

first locomotive in the country had its 
trial in 1829, the railroad systems of the 
United States have grown in seventy-three 
years toa network of rails which, straightened 
out, would make a single track extending eight 
times around the world. Visualize this eight- 
fold girdle. Beside it a new track is progres- 
sing twelve miles a day on the ninth circuit. 


| Ears a little wooden-track line along 





On every five-mile stretch is a locomotive with 
a train of eight cars. There are five men at 
work for every mile and two hundred and forty 
new men coming to work every day. The 
road carries more tonnage than all the ships 
on all the seas together with the railroads of 
the busiest half of Europe. From the lines 
that make up the imaginary manifold belt one 
wage-earner out of every fifteen in the coun- 
try, directly or indirectly, secures a living for 
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himself and his dependents, if not as a fire- 
man or a conductor or a superintendent, then 
as a locomotive builder or a steel worker or 
even one of the lumbermen engaged in hewing 
down the three thousand square miles of tim- 
ber employed every year for ties. Upon the 
operation of the lines depends the success of 
farming, cattle-raising, manufacturing. So 
vast is the industry, and so closely bound up 
with American life, that the trend of recent 
railroad development toward a stupendous 
monopoly makes the “railroad problem” the 
greatest single industrial puzzle confronting 
us. 

That monopoly will come, and come soon, 
is the opinion of many. Mr. C. P. Hunt- 
ington, who was surely one of the greatest 
railroad men the country has produced, de- 
clared at a time when he had acquired the only 
complete transcontinental system ever con- 
trolled by one man, that this generation would 
see a consolidation not only of the lines west 
of the Mississippi but of all the railroads from 
coast to coast. “I shall not live to see it,” 
he said in conversation with a younger man, 
“but you will. Economic conditions will de- 
mand it.” And in the year and a half since 
Mr. Huntington’s death railroad progress has 
simply jumped forward to bear out his proph- 
ecy, following his own methods. The Northern 
Securities Company has been hailed as some- 
thing unique. It is merely a successor to the 
Southern Pacific Company which owned the 
long Huntington roads in the West—immeas- 
urably vaster in capitalization, but novel in no 
other respect. Indeed, there have been mer- 
gers ever since the fifties not essentially dif- 
ferent from those now going on. 

The very history of American railroads is a 
tale of consolidation. Cheap roads were built 
in the thirties from town to town, much as our 
trolley lines are built. By 1850 the Eastern 
States were full of little lines, ten thousand 
miles of them, that bumped along from one 
town to another and then changed passengers 
and freight for the next town, where another 
transfer was made. Later, they were consolida- 
ted. The consolidations were fought in the 
State Legislatures just as vehemently as the 
Northwestern Governors have fought the 
Northern Securities Company, but they went 
on notwithstanding. We should have a curious 
system of railroads now if they had not—if 
passengers from New York had to change eight 
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times to reach Albany and ten times between 
Albany and Buffalo, or even if eighteen ar- 
rangements had to be made for any through 
passage. In the consolidations, as railroads 
increased, the well-managed, conservative roads 
absorbed the badly managed ones. Over- 
capitalization, excessive bonding, rash expan- 
sion, brought hundreds of roads into the hands 
of receivers, and in the reorganization periods 
the firmly established roads acquired adjoining 
lines at little expense. While the systems in 
the East were slowly taking form, the trans- 
continental lines, backed by Government sub- 
sidies as the early roads had been helped by 
State grants, pushed their way across the con- 
tinent “from Nowhere,”. their opponents 
used to say, “through No Man’s Land to No- 
place.”” The later ones, the Southern Pacific 
and the Great Northern, were still marvels of 
enterprise when the fierce rate-cutting that fol- 
lowed the Interstate Commerce Law of 1886, 
combined with other causes, brought such a 
railroad crash in 1893 that one fifth of the en- 
tire mileage of the country went into the hands 
of receivers. By the wiping out of excessive in- 
debtedness that came with reorganization, by 
the merging of competing lines under unified 
control, and by the employment of economical 
methods of operation, the railroads have been 
placed since 1896 in the best condition they 
have ever known, with the cheapest freight 
rates, the best equipment, the fastest service, 
and the largest dividends in the world. In 
this period of prosperity the great systems 
grew to their present transitional form. 

The Vanderbilts have merely expanded 
a system that Commodore Vanderbilt _be- 
gan; the Goulds have increased and strength- 
ened Jay Gould’s system; Mr. E. H. Har- 
riman and the interests he represents are 
now in possession of the Huntington 
roads; Mr. Cassatt and his associates 
have marvelously improved the Pennsylvania 
that Col. Thomas A. Scott and others had 
made a great railroad; Mr. Hill, the only rail- 
road builder among the financial giants now 
owning the greater part of the transportation 
lines of the country, has added to the Great 
Northern, which he built, the Northern Pacific 
and the Burlington, built up by Henry Villard, 
John M. Forbes and other men; and Mr. 
J. P. Morgan typifies in his great organizing 
powers, even better than Mr. Harriman, the 
force that has taken a multitude of railroads 
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from the hands of builders and placed them 
in the hands of financiers. The contemporary 
phase of railroad history is this last. 

An approximately accurate list of the sys- 
tems grown great by consolidation accounts 
for over 150,000 miles of the 200,000 miles 
in the country as shown in the accompanying 
table.* 

Clear-headed financiers set about devising 
some means of stopping the rate-cutting that 
under the anti-pooling and anti-trust laws was 
driving the roads into bankruptcy. Whether 
Mr. Huntington or Mr. Morgan first evolved 
the community-of-interest idea, it was already 
in the air. The result was consolidation 
from 1896 to the present at an unprecedented 
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speed. The Santa Fé was expanded by the 
merging of lines from a road of 471 miles in 
1896 to one that now measures nearly 7,500 
miles and reaches the Pacific Coast. By lease 
the New York Central acquired the Boston 
and Albany and thus reached Boston, a port 
whose business is rapidly increasing ; and by 
purchase of a majority of the stock the Union 
Pacific gained control of the Southern Pacific. 
Syndicates represented by houses like J. P. 
Morgan & Company secured reorganized roads 
by such processes as getting themselves ap- 
pointed voting trusts with power to manage 
the road for the stockholders. All these were 
common enough forms of consolidation. The 
community-of-interest idea exemplified by the 


* MILEAGE CONTROLLED BY SYNDICATES 








GOULD-ROCKEFELLER 


: MORGAN-HILL SYSTEM 


VANDERBILT SYSTEM 


MILE- 
AGE 


3,107 


Roap 


New York Central System 
(Including the main line, 
the Beech Creek, the Fall 
Brook, the Mohawk and 
Malone, the New York 
and Harlem, the Rome, 
Watertown and Ogdens- 
burg, the West Shore, 
and many others.) 

Lake Shore & Michigan 

Southern 

Micnigan Central.. 
(Including the Canadian 
soaduiet 

7 York, Chicago & St. 
Louis. (Nickel Plate) 523 

(Including the Pittsburg 
and Lake Erie.) 

Chicago & Northwestern 
(Including the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha and the Fremont, 
Elkhorn and Missouri 
Valley.) 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. i 
(Big Four) 

Boston a Albany 

Lake Erie & Western. . 


8,769 


Total Mileage........ 19,524 


PENNSYLVANIA SYSTEM 


MILE- 


Roap Ge 


Pennsylvania R. R. (east 
of Pittsburg & Erie).. 5,530 

(Including the New Jer- 
sey lines, the Allegheny 
Valley R. R., the Phila- 
delphia and Erie, the 
Northern Central, and 
many others.) 

Pennsylvania R. R., (west 

of Pittsburg & Erie).. 

(Including the Pennsyl- 
vania Company, the Peo- 
ria and Western, the St. 
Louis, Vandalia & Terre 
Haute, the Pittsburg, 
Chicago, Cincinnati and 
St. Louis, the Cleveland, 
Akron and Columbus, the 
Grand Rapids and Indi- 
ana, and others.) 

Long Island 

Baltimore and Ohio....... 
(Including the Cleve- 
land, Lorain and Wheel- 
ing, the B. & O. South- 
western, and others.) 


41405 


Total Mileage........ 





SYSTK.M 


MILE- 
AGE 
Controlled by the Gould-Sage 

interests 
Missouri, Pacific and Iron 
Mountain 
International and Great 


Roap 


59372 


891 
2,968 
( —— eer 
rie, and_ the 
Omaha and St. Louis.) 
St. Peesm ad and  South- 
1,293 
1,619 


Rockefeller and Gould 
interests 


Missouri, Kansas 
Denver & Rio Grande. . 
(Includin the 
Grande Western.) 


Total Mileage........ 16,924 


MILe- 
AGE 
Controlled jointly 
Northern Pacific 
(Which owns _twenty- 
three million acres of 
land. 
Great Northern 
Chicago, Burlington and 
we 


Roap 


5,417 


Controlled by Mr. Morgan 


Philadelphia and Reading 1,677 
(Including the Central of 
New Jersey.) 

Hocking Valley 
(Including the Toledo 
and Ohio Central,and the 
Kanawha and Michigan) 

Chicago, Indianapolis and 

Louisville 

Southern Railway. 
(Including the Central of 
Georgia, the Alabama, 
Great Southern, the Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans and 
Texas Pacific, and the 
Mobile and Ohio.) 


Total Mileage 37,599 








CONTROLLED JOINTLY BY 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
AND THE NEW 
YORK CENTRAL 


MILE- 

AGE 
1,616 
1,685 


Roav 
Chesapeake and Ohio..... 
Norfolk & Western 


Total Mileage........ 3,301 








BELMONT SYSTEM 


MILE- 
AGE 
5,188 


Roap 
Louisville and Nashville. 
Nashville, Chattanoogaand 
St. Louis 


Total Mileage........ 6,123 





HARRIMAN-KUHN-LOEB 
SYSTEM 


MILe- 
AGE 

Union Pacific. . easiness, REALOS 
(Including the Southern 
Pacific, the Oregon R. R. 
and Navigation Co., and 
the Oregon Short Line.) 

Chicago and Alton 

Illinois Central 

Kansas City Southern... . 


Roap 


Total Mileage 





IMPORTANT INDEPEND- 
ENT SYSTEMS 


Roap 


Atchison, Topeka and 


Santa Fe. . oc. scc-00<: 
Chicago, Rock Island and 


St. Louis and San Fran- 


Colorado and Southern... 

Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. P 

Pere Marquette.......--- 

Atlantic Coast Line 

Seaboard Air Line 

Plant System. . 

New York, New 
and Hartford. . 

Boston and Maine 


“Haven 


dl Total Mileage... .... 
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New York Central and the Pennsylvania in 
the Trunk Line district and the Chicago & 
Northwestern and the St. Paul in the Old 
Northwest is a newer policy. In this com- 
munity-of-interest arrangement the controllers 
of Railroad A own some stock in Railroad B, 
possibly have directors on the board, and the 
result is an understanding between the roads, 
without an actual community of ownership 
and without any pool within the meaning of 
the law. In the form of control illustrated by 
the Northern Securities Company a company 
is formed for the sole purpose of holding the 
securities of a number of roads—community- 
of-interest carried to the point of legal recog- 
nition and chartered responsibility. With full 
understanding, like that in the Harriman- 
Kiihn-Loeb syndicate, such control is the 
closest form of community-of-interest holding. 
All these forms of combination have been 
recently exploited so fast as actually to double 
the mileage of roads like the Union Pacific 
and the Pennsylvania in the course of a year 
or two. 

Clearly to understand the railroad situation 
in the United States, the country may be 
roughly divided by a line drawn from San 
Francisco through St. Louis to Newport 
News, and another down the Mississippi 
Valley from Chicago to Galveston, making 
four railroad districts. Through the North- 
western section run two vast railroads that 
strike westward from St. Paul to connect 
with steamships for the Orient at Seattle. 
Over them went the settlers that many 
“feeders”’ distributed in the prairie and 
mountain States, and east and west in long 
lines of heavy freight cars go the wheat and 
all the rich products of the great farm of the 
world, that these colonists win from the land. 
One of the roads, the Northern Pacific, still 
owns twenty-three million acres that will one 
day be settled. Connecting at Chicago for 
the East over the Erie, the Great Northern 
and the Northern Pacific furnish a line con- 
trolled by two men, Mr. Morgan and Mr. 
Hill, which not only runs from coast to coast, 
but connects at each terminal with steamship 
lines controlled by the same men, thus reaching 
more than half way round the world. In the 
Southern section Mr. Morgan has so firm a 
grasp, as the map shows, that it looks as if he 
would in time dominate the region. As the 
Southern Railway, moreover, connects with 
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other Morgan roads running as far north as 
Buffalo, the Hill-Morgan interests. are im- 
pregnably fortified in two of the four great 
railroad divisions, with outlets at all main ports. 

In the Southwest the Harriman system 
grows stronger as the new line from Salt 
Lake creeps through the sage-brush toward 
Los Angeles. Up and down the Mississippi 
runs the Illinois Central, west of the Morgan 
sphere of control, and east of the Gould 
sphere. The possession of the shortest line 
from Chicago to the Pacific Coast via the 
Union Pacific and the Central Pacific throws 
a monopoly of transportation west of Ogden 
into the hands of the Harriman interests, 
possession of the shortest line from Denver 
to the Northwest gives domination along that 
avenue, and the Southern Pacific and its con- 
nections follow a nearly straight line from 
New Orleans to San Diego, and thence to 
Portland, Oregon. The Gould system, strong 
in the eastern part of the Southwest, is 
reaching out to the coasts by the Denver & 
Rio Grande in one direction, and by the 
Wabash in the other. 

In what is known as the Trunk Line 
district the Vanderbilt and Pennsylvania sys- 
tems dominate, with an outlet for the 
Vanderbilt lines to Boston, and feeders in the 
Hill-Morgan territory in the Old Northwest as 
far as St. Paul. 

The very unsatisfactory and incomplete 
state of this whole arrangement is convincing 
enough evidence of its instability, even if 
there were not vigorous warfare going on or 
alliances in process of making to strengthen 
the position that each system holds. 

In the Trunk Line district, President 
Cassatt of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and the 
Vanderbilts of the New York Central, have 
so carefully fostered pleasant relations by 
acquiring in common the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and Norfolk & Western to exploit the coal 
regions without friction, that the New York 
Central has been left to its far-reaching im- 
provements, and the Pennsylvania to its vast 
expansion and its great undertakings, with no 
fear of war. But as the Hocking Valley, the 
Erie and the Lehigh, Morgan roads, compete 
with these larger systems ; as the Lackawanna, 
a Rockefeller road, though acting in harmony 
with the New York Central is really an inde- 
pendent factor; and as the Gould roads, 
already assured of entrance into Pittsburg 
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over the Pittsburg, Carnegie & Western, are 
said to be seeking, thence, a line to New 
York, there is still room for the extension of 
the community-of-interest principle. 

In the South four independent roads, the 
Louisville & Nashville, the Atlantic Coast 
Line, the Seaboard Air Line and the Plant 
System, and the Illinois Central as well, 
dispute the control of Mr. Morgan’s Southern 
Railway. There is probably not enough 
business for so many lines. A “merger” 
would be the natural outcome. 

In the West there has been open warfare. 
There is still rate-cutting in the region, and 
there has been also battling for control. The 
spectacular feature of the contest has been 
the rise of Mr. E. H. Harriman as a 
railroad man. 

When Mr. C. P. Huntington was building 
the Southern Pacific and Mr. J. J. Hill the 
Great Northern, Mr. J. P. Morgan was a New 
York banker with a reputation as a financial 
organizer, and Mr. E. H. Harriman was 
another New York banker known among 
railroad men as the Vice-president of the IIli- 
nois Central. In the reorganization of the 
Northern Pacific by J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany, Mr. Hill and his friends bought more 
than a quarter of a million dollars’ worth of 
stock in the reorganized road, which, after a 
brief competition with the Great Northern, 
practically joined forces with it. In the re- 
organization of the Union Pacific Mr. 
Harriman came into prominence by acquiring 
with Kiihn, Loeb & Company the control of 
the line. 

After Mr. Huntington died the Harriman 
interests by a brilliant financial coup obtained 
a majority of the Southern Pacific stock for 
the Union Pacific, and took over the system 
that Mr. Huntington had hoped would per- 
petuate his name. The inside history of the 
scattering of the Huntington control is a tale 
of a great opportunity lost by one syndicate 
and snapped up by another in a moment. 
By acquiring the Oregon Short Line and the 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company, 
the Harriman-Kiihn-Loeb syndicate became 
masters of all Pacific Coast traffic south of 
Portland, with the exception of that pursuing 
the Santa Fé route, completed not long be- 
fore. Last May came the tug-of-war. Mr. 
Hill invaded Union Pacific territory by buy- 
ing the Burlington. Mr. Harriman retaliated 
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by buying control of Mr. Hill’s Northern 
Pacific, though the stock was “skied’’ to a 
thousand dollars a share in the operation. 
To adjust the trouble Mr. Morgan organized 
the Northern Securities Company, with a 
Capitalization of $400,000,000, to hold the 
securities of the Northern Pacific, the Great 
Northern and the Burlington; and Mr. Har- 
riman, Mr. Stillman and Mr. Schiff, of the 
Union Pacific, were made directors. Though 
this would seem to have ended the war, the 
retirement of the Northern Pacific preferred 
stock, now accomplished—the stock that gave 
the Union Pacific its control in Northern 
Pacific—may affect in no small measure the 
position of the Union Pacific in the Securities 
Company. It looks at the time of writing, 
then, as if the Hill-Morgan combination had 
secured a line competing with the Union 
Pacific by extending to them a community of 
interest which they did not desire to possess. 

The key to the Western situation is the 
independent Santa Fé. Whichever interest 
secures it will dominate the Western trade. 
The Gould system, moreover, may build from 
its Western terminals to the Pacific Coast, 
just as it is said to be aiming at an Atlantic 
outlet by purchase. Western railroad affairs, 
accordingly, are highly unsettled. There is 
much competition. The decrease in business 
due to the partial failure of the corn crop has 
led to rate-cutting. Some community-of-in- 
terest modus vivendi can hardly be long 
delayed. 

Here, then, is a vast continent belted and 
banded and criss-crossed with 200,000 miles 
of railroads. Many of the roads are great 
independent lines, and some are systems con- 
trolled by groups of men outside the five 
large syndicates. But practically half the 
stupendous network, affecting in one way or 
another every inhabitant in the country, is in 
possession of five little bodies of men with 
headquarters in New York. A strip of land 
hundreds of miles wide, beginning at the 
Washington ports in the Northwest and 
sweeping east to the lakes, is practically an 
industrial fief of Mr. Hill and Mr. Morgan. 
In Mr. Harriman’s hands in some measure is 
the prosperity of California and the South- 
western States, as well as of a broad strip up 
the Mississippi Valley, a fertile band through 
the prairie States, and all the habitable land 
reaching west from the Rockies to the coast. 
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The Central Atlantic States live to the 
rhythm of the New York Central and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. It is true that one 
can go from Boston to San Francisco, from 
the Gulf to St. Paul, and travel not a mile on 
the roads of the railroad giants, but only 
through a very narrow pathway and for the 
most part within view of competing syndicate 
lines on either. side. And who that travels 
on railroads or receives freight from railroads 
or sends his products by railroads within our 
borders does not do so over the colored lines 
on the accompanying railroad map? When 
it is remembered, furthermore, that Morgan 
men are directors in Vanderbilt roads, Hill 
men in Pennsylvania roads, Gould men in 
Harriman roads, and that every other pos- 
sible interweaving of common control exists 
throughout the great groups, the lines of de- 
marcation melt away and we see dimly out- 
lined a condition of affairs which may pos- 
sibly take the hue of monopoly. 

Thus far the unification of control has 
been a blessing. Where many sets of rail- 
road officials formerly managed many roads 
from many centres, one set now manages a 
single system from a single headquarters. 
That means economy. The other day, for 
example, the Burlington, directed before the 
merger from three widely separated offices, 
concentrated its management in Chicago. 
Nor does such concentration spell the elimi- 
nation of employees; the expansion of the 
railroad army at the rate of 240 men a day 
shows the opposite tendency. Vast capital 
has permitted of improved rails, bridges, loco- 
motives and cars, the building of efficient 
terminals and the straightening of lines. 
Efficient management has produced such eco- 
nomical methods that foreign railroad men 
come here as to a school of railroading. And 
since unification of control is by no means 
synonymous with unification of ownership, 
the insurance companies, the savings banks, 
the trust companies and private individuals 
reap in the increased value of the stocks and 
bonds they own the benefits of the improve- 
ments. Skilful operation has resulted in 
lower freight and passenger rates, so that 
shippérs and travelers have prospered with 
the prosperity of the railroads. 

Twenty years ago shippers and even whole 
districts suffered from unfair discriminations 
in competitive regions, and from almost pro- 
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hibitive rates in regions where single roads 
possessed a monopoly. The railroads of the 
country were carrying about thirty-five million 
tons of freight at a cent and a quarter a ton 
for each mile. Now the average rate is a 
little over seven mills and the tonnage is 
more than one hundred and forty millions. 
The tonnage has gradually increased ; the rate 
has gradually gone down. The passenger 
rate has likewise gone down, and the passen- 
ger traffic is growing fifty million a year. 
Immigrants have been carried at a rate on 
which there is practically no profit, to develop 
the country fed by Mr. Hill’s lines, just as 
Mr. Huntington carried them into California. 
Branch lines open up districts everywhere. 
Not all of the growth that this economy has 
produced came about through consolidation, 
for there are many independent roads that are 
run efficiently, cheaply and profitably, but it 
is beyond question that consolidation has been 
the main impetus to it all. 

The railroad problem consists of working 
out the best method of conserving the ad- 
vantages gained and securing more without 
allowing any institution to arise that shall 
injure the Republic. The Northwestern 
Governors believe that the way to do it is to 
go back to competition. Railroad men and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission favor 
pooling. A return to competition is a 
return to a wasteful economic condition. It 
will never pay either stockholders or shippers 
to have freight hauled over a mountain road, 
simply to preserve the competitive principle, 
if there is a valley road alongside. Pooling 
might preserve the status guo for a time, but 
it may be questioned how long it would last. 
Suppose the case of a pooling arrangement 
between the Southern Pacific and the Union 
Pacific two years ago. Would that have pre- 
vented the Harriman interests from securing 
the road when the time was ripe? A pooling 
arrangement, moreover, is wasteful in cases 
where a direct line divides freight with a 
roundabout line that cannot haul it so 
cheaply. The shipper, in the long run, pays 
for the waste. We may have a pooling law 
or not: the economic saving produced by 
monopoly is a strong enough ‘incentive to 
bring about monopoly, law or no_ law. 
Whether it will be a private monopoly or 
a Government monopoly remains to be 
seen, 
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SEVEN YEARS OF COMPULSORY ARBITRATION IN NEW ZEALAND 


— THE ADOPTION OF 


THE LAW 


IN NEIGHBORING COLONIES 


HUGH H. LUSK 


FORMERLY A MEMBER OF THE NEW ZEALAND PARLIAMENT 


HE natural fate of the pioneers of new 
ideas is to meet opposition and criti- 
cism. It has been the good fortune 
of New Zealand, the youngest of Britain’s 
self-governing colonies, to make practical trial 
of a good many experiments in social reform 
which people elsewhere have been contented 
to talk about, and these reforms have of 
course invited criticism. For intentional mis- 
representation, or even for prejudice, there is 
no remedy, but for the mistakes of ignorance 
facts are a Corrective. 

None of the New Zealand experiments has 
called forth so much criticism as the Com- 
pulsory Arbitration Law. The reason is ob- 
vious: it deals with conditions that prevail in 
an increasing degree in all the most civilized 
countries, and it deals with them in a way 
which had been looked upon as impossible. 
Among all the proposals discussed as remedies 
for industrial disputes in England and in 
America, or even in Australia, none has at 
some time been so generally treated as. un- 
worthy of serious consideration as that which 
involved anything in the nature of compulsion. 
Sometimes the idea was summarily dismissed 
as un-English or un-American, but it was even 
more often laughed at as impracticable; it was 
therefore considered all the more absurd and 
unaccountable that a community of free and 
self-governed people of the Anglo-Saxon race 
should deliberately enter on so wild an experi- 
ment. Nor was it left to the experienced 
labor leaders, manufacturers, and savants of 
Europe and America to condemn the rashness 
of New Zealand; the new legislation had no 
more severe Critics than the press and people 
of the neighboring colonies on the Australian 
continent. They, too, as well as their New 
Zealand neighbors, had plenty of labor troub- 


les, but they congratulated themselves that 
they were not in danger of flying to wild 
schemes to meet them. 

It was under these somewhat discouraging 
conditions that New Zealand entered upon 
her experiment in industrial peace-making 
seven years ago. The people of the island 
colony were not themselves very much in love 
with the new experiment in legislation, though 
with characteristic enterprise they had deter- 
mined to give it a trial. Abundant warnings 
had been given them of the ill effects they 
might look for, but it was not the first time 
that they had received equally well-meant 
warnings that had led to nothing. They had 
been told in the first place that the thing 
must fail because people need not come within 
the provisions of the statute unless they chose 
to register as a union, and they would not be 
foolish enough to do that. They had been 
assured that even if the Act were put into 
operation it would be found quite unworkable, 
because neither masters nor workmen would 
ever submit to an award of the court unless it 
were favorable to themselves. And last, and 
most disquieting of all, they had been ‘solemn- 
ly warned by leading financial authorities at 
home and abroad that one inevitable conse- 
quence of the rash experiment must be the 
destruction of the credit of the country asa 
field for the investment of capital, and the 
consequent speedy collapse of all its young 
and promising industries. In spite of all this, 


though not without misgivings, the people of 
New Zealand went on. 

New Zealand was not a great manufactur- 
ing country in 1894, nor is it a great centre 
of manufactures now. Its population amount- 
ed then to about 740,000, of whom nearly 
40,000 were aboriginal natives, and by far the 
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greater part of its industries were directly con- 
nected with the land. Of the whole popula- 
tion only about 24,500 were engaged in 
factories or workshops, and although they 
supplied to a very great extent the ordinary 
needs of the colonists they manufactured but 
little for export. A great deal was exported 
even then, it is true, for the country is rich in 
minerals and of remarkable fertility, but little 
was manufactured and slight progress had 
been made for several years in this direction. 
Indeed, the exports for 1893 were valued at 
nearly four millions of dollars less than those 
of the year before. It was evident that the 
country could ill afford to make matters 
worse. 

It is needless to recall the steps by which 
the prophecy that the Arbitration Act would 
fail to operate at all was falsified. For the 
first few months, indeed, but no longer, there 
did seem to be a chance of failure; but from 
the day on which the first court sat to hear a 
case it became certain that suitors would not 
be wanting. The complaint of the opponents 
of the system today is not that nobody will 
submit labor disputes to a court for settlement 
but that everybody is ready to appeal to it. 

The second prophecy of failure, that nobody 
would submit to the judgments of the Arbi- 
tration Court unless it favored themselves, has 
fared no better. There have been many cases 
in which the workmen gained their point, or 
at any rate much of what they contended for. 
Indeed in a majority of cases, especially dur- 
ing the first four years of the law’s operation, 
this was so. There have been many other 
cases, especially during the last two years, in 
which the court has upheld the view of the 
employers, and in no case whatever has the 
court been compelled to exert its full powers 
to enforce entire obedience to its award. The 
contemptuous assertion, so often made as an 
unanswerable argument against the system, 
that you cannot imprison twenty thousand 
men who may defy the court, has not been 
tested, because nobody has been foolish enough 
to defy the court, which is manifestly acting 
to the best of its ability in the interests of all. 

As far, therefore, as the two first objec- 
tions made to the New Zealand Arbitration 
Law are concerned the verdict of experience 
has been decisive. In the country of its 
birth, at any rate, so far from being con- 
temptuously rejected, the complaint now is 
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that it is only too eagerly appealed to: so far 
from its judgments being a source of lawless 
strife, owing to their rejection by the unsuc- 
cessful party, they have been invariably 
accepted, and have practically put an end to 
violent industrial disputes. 

But what of the third and most threatening 
evil prophecy of all? What has been the 
effect on the industry, the credit and the gen- 
eral prosperity of the country? Fortunately 
the evidence is plain and undeniable. The 
third prophecy of evil has been at least as 
fully contradicted by seven years’ experience 
as either of the others. When the Compul- 
sory Arbitration Law was passed the people 
were fairly prosperous, but their prosperity 
was not progressive. Their exports were 
large in comparison with their numbers, but 
they were not quite so large as they had 
been; their manufacturing enterprises were 
healthy, but they gavc employment to scarcely 
any more people than three or even six years 
before. New Zealand was looked upon then 
by her Australian neighbors as a country dis- 
tinctly less prosperous than at least three of 
the colonies of Australia. It may be only, as 
a few critics would have us believe, a coinci- 
dence, but at least it is a fact that during the 
last seven years—the years of the operation 
of the law—all this has been changed. The 
change was not a sudden one, but it was uni- 
form, and so far there has been no relapse. 

In 1895 the value of the exports of New 
Zealand, the result of the people’s industry, 
amounted to barely $60 for each person of 
European race; last year it amounted to fully 
$82. In 1895 there were less than 30,000 
persons employed in factories and workshops 
of all kinds; last year there were more than 
58,000. And this is not all. This rapid in- 
crease of the exports of the colony, which, 
compared with the population, has not been 
equaled by any other country, has gone to in- 
crease the wealth not of a small class but of 
the people at large. Not a few capitalists, but 
the mass of the population have reaped the 
benefit of the new prosperity. In 1894 about 
150,000 persons—or one in four and a half 
of the population—had money in savings 
banks amounting in all to fully $20,000,000 ; 
last year nearly 240,000 persons—or one in 
less than each three and a half of the popula- 
tion—had savings in the banks amounting to 
fully $35,000,000. That is to say, within six 














years the number of additional people who 
had been able to put aside money in this 
single direction amounted to one out of every 
eight in the country and the total sum to an 
addition of seventy-five per cent. on the whole 
amount. I could easily show that this re- 
markable increase of wealth and of wide- 
spread prosperity has extended to everything, 
and in an increasing degree, as the period 
went on. 

One thing, however, should not be forgot- 
ten, for it accounts for the attempts persist- 
ently made to discredit this social and eco- 
nomic experiment: it is that in New Zealand 
the well-being of the people—the mass of the 
people—and not of the capitalist class is con- 
sidered. The mere increase of trade or the 
mere influx of money into the country is not 
looked on there as of necessity any advantage 
at all. The question which seems of far 
greater importance to the great majority of 
the inhabitants is: Does it benefit the people 
at large? There are, and it is likely there 
always will be, in New Zealand as well as in 
America persons who think the inflated mil- 
lions of a steel or an oil magnate a far more 
desirable result of civilization than the modest 
but generally distributed wealth of a whole 
people. It is no wonder that such persons can 
find nothing good, and weary themselves in the 
constant effort to find possible evils which 
must soon arise to condemn the experiment as 
a failure which so far has had so painful a 
resemblance to a success. Unfortunately for 
such people the world and its ideas are pro- 
gressive. It is, of course, still possible to 
write a book intended to show that New 
Zealand and its experiments are failures, and 
it is not difficult to get letters written from 
Australia, or even from New Zealand itself, 
to the same effect. But truth can always 
afford to wait, for the future is its own. 

Already there are not wanting signs that 
the seven years’ experiment of New Zealand 
has not been made in vain, even in the inter- 
ests of the rest of the world. One of these 
signs is the increasing number of the attempts 
now being made to discredit the colony and 
its conditions on the testimony of unknown 
persons. Another, and a more satisfactory 
one, is the testimony, both direct and indi- 
rect, of those in the best position to form a 
judgment. It is interesting to know that, 
while the people of America are being assured 
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that the New Zealand Arbitration Law has 
proved a failure, the very same law with little 
more than verbal amendments has lately been 
adopted by three out of the six State Parlia- 
ments of Australia, and has probably become 
a law by this time also in New South Wales, 
the; most populous and wealthiest of the 
group. Six months ago, before proposing 
the new law to Parliament, the executive sent 
one of the ablest judges on the New South 
Wales bench as commissioner to report on 
the working of the law in New Zealand. In 
his report laid before Parliament he sums up 
the results of the seven years’ experiment in 
the following words: 


“The Act has prevented strikes of any magn 
tude and has, on the whole, brought about a bet- 
ter relation between employers and employees 
than would exist if there were no Act. It has 
enabled the increase of wages and the other con- 
ditions favorable to the workers which, under 
the favorable circumstances of the colony they 
were entitled to, to be settled without that fric- 
tion and bitterness of feeling which otherwise 
might have existed. It has enabled employers 
for a time at least to know with certainty the 
conditions of production, and therefore to make 
contracts with the knowledge that they would be 
able to fulfil them; and indirectly it has tended 
to a more harmonious feeling among the people 
generally, which must have worked for the weal 
of the colony. A very large majority of the em- 
ployers of labor whom I interviewed are in favor 
of the principle of the Act. The awards gen- 
erally have been in favor of the workers, and it 
is therefore easy to understand that the union- 
ists to a man believe in the Act, and the non- 
unionists, so far as my observation goes, find no 
fault with it.” 


Such, then, is the seven years’ record of 
this great social and economic experiment. 
It has substituted peace and good feeling for 
industrial war and bitterness; it has con- 
verted a large majority of its bitterest oppo- 
nents into supporters; it has steadily, and 
with amazing rapidity, increased the produc- 
tion of the colony and the wealth of all 
classes of its people; and, finally, it has so 
impressed the people of the countries nearest 
to it, and best able to judge of its effect, that 
they are one by one adopting its provisions 
for themselves. Such is the record. Of 


how many legislative experiments yet tried 
for the benefit of society can as much as this 
be said ? 











MARCONI’S TRIUMPH 


AFTER MANY YEARS OF HARD EXPERIMENT — HOW THE SYSTEM 
HAS DEVELOPED AND THE PROMISE OF ITS IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


BY 


GEORGE ILES 


\ RED letter day in electrical history 
was December 12, 1901. On that 
memorable Thursday Marconi _re- 

ceived by wireless transmission at Signal Hill, 
Newfoundland, from Poldhu on the Cornish 
coast, 1800 miles away, the three simple 
pulses which signify “s” in the Morse code. 
Before that achievement the great inventor 
had spanned a space of but 200 miles or so; 
at a bound he multiplied by nine the distance 
across which a wireless signal made itself 
heard. Let him exceed himself once more in 
a like ratio and he will compass the earth with 
a message, let sender and receiver be as far 
apart as they please. The longest distance 
between any two places on earth is half the 
circumference of the globe, or 12,450 miles, 
only sevenfold the space dividing Cornwall 
from Newfoundland. 

To those of us unfamiliar with electrical 
apparatus there is something incomprehen- 
sible in the feat of Marconi, because we are 
accustomed to reckon solely with such elec- 
tric streams as take their way along wires. 
But there are a great many other electric 
streams, unconfined by wires, which can be 
quite as telegraphic as if they kept to paths 
of copper or steel. As long ago as 1842 
Prof. Joseph Henry, at Albany, N. Y., no- 
ticed that an induction coil, emitting sparks 
an inch long, induced currents in wires 
stretched in his cellar, although there was no 
intervening wire, and two thick floors and 
two rooms stood between. Waves from just 
such a coil are those today used by Marconi; 
they were proved by Hertz to travel with the 
speed of light and to differ from light-waves 


only in being longer and therefore invisible. ’ 


But, although the eye is blind to these ethe- 
real vibrations, they fall upon a simple device 
with immediate and perceptible effect. ’ 

The pivot of wireless telegraphy is the 
“coherer,” unexampled for its exquisite re- 





sponsiveness in the whole range of electrical 
apparatus. It consists of a tiny glass tube at 
each end of which a wire enters; in the cen- 
tre of the tube the terminals of these wires, 
almost in contact, are separated by a minute 
pinch of nickel and silver filings, to which a 
trace of mercury is added. The tube is ex- 
hausted of air so that its contents may not 
corrode. Under ordinary circumstances the 
filings are jumbled together as chaotically as 
the particles of a sand heap, and in that state 
they form a non-conductor. But let them 
receive from afar an electrical wave from an 
induction coil, and instantly they cling to- 
gether so tightly as to become a solid con- 
ducting bridge that carries a current from a 
local battery to a receiving telephone, or to a 
telegraphic sounder of common pattern. This 
done, a self-acting shaker in a moment re- 
stores the filings to their original state of 
non-conducting chaos, when a second signal 
arrives and so on to the end of a despatch. 
In effect a coherer is an electric eye as _sensi- 
tive to a feeble electric ray as the human 
retina to a glimmer of light from a distant 
tower ; the unique advantage of the coherer 
is that the waves to which it responds may 
be a hundred or a thousand miles in their cir- 
cuit, and as they go may conform to the 
curvature of the earth instead of pursuing, as 
light does, a line rigidly straight and of lim- 
ited availability. The coherer in its per- 
fected form is due to many inventors, the 
chief of them being Professor Onesti, of 
Fermo in Italy, Prof. O. J. Lodge, of Bir- 
mingham, and Prof. E. Branly, of Paris. A 
device much simpler and as essential to space 
telegraphy is due to Marconi himself. This 
is the vertical wire which he suspends in the 
open air, and which serves as a lightning 
catcher for his messages. For telegraphy, 
in his early experiments, across one mile this 
wire was twenty feet long, for four miles forty 
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feet, and so on, the telegraphic distance in- 
creasing as the square of the height of the 
wire. In his latest experiments these heights 
of wire have been much reduced. 

Thus far the successes of Marconi have 
been in traversing unbroken and unshared 
stretches of lakes, bays and seas. Here, for- 
tunately, the instruments work better in bad 
weather than in good, so that they are most 
useful just when they are most needed. Be- 
cause up to the present time every Marconi 
message has usually had a clear field to itself, 
little or no confusion has arisen between one 
despatch and another. New difficulties would 
attend the sending forth of hundreds or 
thousands of messages across the same space 
at the same moment. It would be much as 
if a thousand musicians within earshot of 
each other were every man playing a tune of 
his own ; how would a listener be able to pick 
out the notes of a particular violin or trom- 
bone? This is the supreme obstacle which 
confronts Marconi and the other inventors 
who seek to assure and broaden the scope of 
wireless telegraphy. Professor Lodge has con- 
trived an apparatus which attunes a sending 
instrument and its receiver in such wise that 
waves from one arouse a response solely in 
the other. How far such pairs of instruments 
may be diversified in actual practice, whether 
by scores, by hundreds, or by thousands, is a 
question which only experience can determine. 
A task already accomplished for unattuned 
messages is the production of apparatus so 
strong and simple as to stand the stress of 
rough and ready manipulation aboard ship. 
One thing is positive: inventors of the utmost 
resource and audacity are resolved to give 
wireless telegraphy the widest possible field 
and the highest possible trustworthiness ; 
already the victories of these men are so as- 
tonishing that their further attacks may any 
morning become triumphs assured. 

Marconi himself, modest and sensible man 
that he is, takes a conservative view of his 
work. He smiles at the bristling fur and 
panic of the cable companies; it is a very 
different sphere from theirs that he is likely 
to create and culivate. Let his system be 
limited to but one hundred miles, and within 
that radius it will develop inestimable services. 
On shipboard a word from shore or from 
another ship will give warning of a neighbor- 
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ing reef or an ice floe, or tell of a dangerous 
change in an ocean current, or herald a coming 
tempest. Steamer may communicate with 
steamer throughout the whole course of an 
ocean lane, forfending all risk of collision, 
keeping the while every member of the fleet 
in constant touch with land. The approach 
of vessel to vessel, so long a source of danger 
in thick weather, now becomes desirable for 
receiving news, as ensuring safety. In case of 
disaster aid may be summoned without delay. 
It is littlke wonder that Lloyds, the chief 
marine insurers of the world, have contracted 
recently for fourteen years’ use of the Marconi 
patents. 

The first telegraphic cables to be displaced 
by Marconi are likely to be short lines, such 
as those which join a lightship or a lighthouse 
with land. Cables of this kind are liable to be 
parted by dragging anchors, or to be chafed 
to pieces on rocky coasts. The Marconi 
method has similar applicability to groups of 
islands, such as those of Hawaii and the West 
Indies, where the business to be transacted 
falls within the pace of a wireless system, 
fifteen words per minute. Whether Marconi 
will ever compete with the long cables of the 
deep seas is doubted by electricians of judicious 
mind. These lines are likely soon to be almost 
doubled in their capacity by Professor Pupin’s 
introduction of choke coils at each eighth of a 
mile. As they stand at this hour the Atlan- 
tic cables convey sixty words per minute as 
against one-fourth as many by the wireless 
system across spaces of not more than 200 
miles. On land, in towns and cities, with 
their multitudinous and powerful currents for 
motors, lamps and chemistry, the delicate 
pulses of a Marconi transmitter are overborne 
and drowned as a whisper might be amid the 
thunders of a boiler shop. Ingenuity may 
never devise a selector which under such cir- 
cumstances will separate for an ear the message 
meant for that ear and no other. And yet, 
making every reasonable qualification at this 
early stage of experiment, the triumph of Mar- 
coni remains one of the most remarkable and 
fruitful that have ever crowned the insight, 
patience and courage of mankind. A Boston 


firm already manufactures a wireless telegraph 
easy to install and operate; it forms part of 
the physical apparatus in many schools of the 
United States. 
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MR. RIIS’S “THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN”’ 
HEN Governor Roosevelt wrote of 
W Mr. Jacob A. Riis as the most 
useful citizen of New York he 
wrote in the language of personal friendship; 
but who shall say that he wrote with exag- 
geration? For it has now become a com- 
monplace in the recent history of New York 
City that the impulse to improve the condi- 
tion of the poor was set going in us all more 
by Mr. Riis than any other man. 

This large human fact (for Mr. Riis is a 
large human personality) makes his autobiog- 
raphy one of the most interesting “human 
documents”’ of recent literature. It followed 
Mr. Washington’s “Up from Slavery” 
through the pages of Zhe Outlook, and was a 
worthy companion-piece. 

Mr. Riis, a Dane by birth, came to New York 
in his boyhood. After he “found himself ”’ he 
took up the work of a reporter ; and the active 
part of his career was as the chief police reporter 
for the New York Evening Sun. His office 
was near the Police Headquarters in what 
was once the most wretched part of the city. 
In writing the daily stories of crime and pov- 
erty, directly out of human life, he developed 
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HISTORICAL STUDIES. 
R. JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER has de- 
voted his ripest years so sedulously to study 
and thought that Volume III of his “ History of 
Intellectual Development on the Lines of Modern 
Evolution” (Longmans. $3.50),—even without 
A Mite the deferred second volume—abund- 
of Intellectual antly fulfills the promise of Volume 
epmen* I. With a breadth of view that 
leaves no human institution unconsidered, but 


an idiomatic style of English that is as direct 
as a blow and as effective. The earnestness 
of the man and his boundless sympathy give 
it a human quality that is irresistible. 

But Mr. Riis did not regard himself as a 
writer so much as a worker. He would fol- 
low the fortunes of a victim of the slums till 
he gave the poor creature practical help. He 
would follow corrupt or careless police off- 
cials till they did their duty. He would fol- 
low a programme for reform till the “three- 
decker” tenement house practically disap- 
peared, and Mulberry Bend of all places in 
the world became of all things in the world a 
public park. Light and air and room and 
decent conditions of life—he has done more 
than any other man to bring these things to 
the forgotten masses of the great city. 

In telling the story of his life and work, 
Mr. Riis has, characteristically, regarded him- 
self as a human being—not as a “type,” nor 
as a “reformer”; and the story is not a self- 
conscious narrative but a narrative of how he 
enjoyed himself in working for the betterment 
of slum life. There is not a more wholesome 
book in recent literature nor many that are so 
interesting. (Macmillan. $2 net.) 


TO NEW BOOKS 


with lucidity of exposition and felicity of illus- 
tration, he reviews the social, educational, and 
political movements that culminated in the 
modern world, unfolds the significance of the 
nineteenth century, and foreshadows what the 
twentieth will probably bring. In Part I he 
argues convincingly that statesmen should draw 
their precepts from the history of civilization, and 
points out the importance of these essential 
principles ; that advance should be made, not by 
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blindly seeking ideals, but by gradually modify- 
ing existing institutions ; that society should be 
kept homogeneous, with free passage up and 
down and to and fro for individuals; and that 
material things and actual conditions, not the 
character of a people, should be the care of legis- 
lators. In Part II he applies his generalizations 
to England, France and the United States, sug- 
gesting directions for future statesmanship. To 
an American the book is a lightning flash of in- 
spiration ; to thinkers of any race it must appeal 
as an illuminating philosophical message. One 
difficulty with “The French People” by Mr. 
ARTHUR HassaLu (Appleton. $1.50) is that it 
does not follow systematically Mr. Crozier’s plan 
The French Of pointing out general principles, rather 
People than narrating political facts; and thus 
Mr. Hassall emphasizes the French monarchy and 
loses somewhat the significance of the “ People ” 
in histitle. Yet with impartiality and con ‘derable 
mastery of his subject, he relates very capably 
the story of France from the fall of the Western 
Empire until to-day, adding an unexpected final 
chapter on French foreign policy. Perhaps the 
best chapter is that on the reign of Louis XIV, 
to whom Macaulay was so unfair. In a volume 
of more special interest Captain ALFRED T. 
MauaNn, who now worthily enjoys the distinction 
of being the President of the American Historical 
Society, has put into “ Types of Naval Officers ” 
(Little, Brown. $2.50 net) eight essays (some 
of which appeared in Zhe Atlantic Monthly) on 

different English naval heroes— 
Naval “Hawke: The Spirit”; “Rodney: 
Officers The Form”; “Howe: The General 
Officer as Tactician”: “Jervis: The General 
Officer as Disciplinarian and Strategist”; “ Sau- 
marez: The Fleet Officer and Division Com- 
mander”; and “Pellew: The Frigate Captain 
and Partisan Officer.” Prefixed to these stories 
of type is an essay on “Conditions of Naval 
Warfare at the Beginning of the Eighteenth 
Century.” The collection has a double interest 
—the interest of biographyand the interestof naval 
history. Perhaps till the crack of our national 
doom our historians will quarrel about John 
Smith—whether he were a veracious adventurer 
or an adventurer with unduly de- 
veloped imaginative powers. It is 
interesting to recall that Mr. John 
Fiske was disposed to take him at his word. So 
in the main does Miss KATHARINE PEARSON 
Woops. She has made a very thorough and 
sympathetic study of the original sources; and 
her story of the life of Smith, “ The True Story 
of Captain John Smith” (Doubleday, Page. 
$1.50), leaves him in the reader’s mind as our 
greatest explorer and as a man of the most 
wonderful adventurous qualities that ever got 
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abroad in the world. The book is a serious and 
careful historical piece of work, but it is also an 
interesting narrative: it was written to be read, 
as many historical works, alas! are not; and it 
is both easy and excitingto read. A less spirited 
narrative, Mr. L. L. Pricr’s “ Short -History of 
English Commerce and Industry ” (Longmans. 
$1.25 net), gives no detailed information regard- 
ing any one institution, nor does 
it cover the developments since 
the adoption of Free Trade, but 
as a general sketch of the industrial growth of 
England to the middle of the nineteenth century, 
it possesses the merits of compactness, clearness, 
and excellent arrangement. It is academic and 
elementary—palpably a course of college lectures. 


Short History of 
English Commerce 
and Industry 


- A volume of a different type is ‘‘ Great Epochs in 


Art History” (Houghton, Mifflin. $1.75 net), 
by Professor JamEs M. Hoppin, late 
of Yale. Professor Hoppin reviews 
appreciatively the advance of Italian 
religious painting, French Gothic architecture, 
and Pre-Raphaelitism, and contributes also an 
essay on Skopas, whom he calls the Rodin of 
Greek sculpture. The book is pleasantly in- 
structive. Though discursive and not particular- 
ly searching, it possesses value as a summary of 
three important artistic movements, with enough 
individual criticism to give it vitality. Pro- 
fessor BurGEss’s volumes, “ The Civil War and 
the Constitution” (Macmillan. $2.00), out- 
lining the events of the war, 
Warand tion Present especially the questions 

of constitutionality which were 
brought forward, and give a human account of 
the leading personages of the struggle. The late 
GENERAL Micuir’s “ General McClellan ” (Apple- 
ton. $1.00) also gives a clear description of the 
General early portion of the war, and sets 
McClellan forth in an altogether fair-minded 
way many things in McClellan’s career which 
have been much in dispute. Coming down to 
the Spanish-American War GENERAL ALGER’S 
history, (Harper. $2.00) is a fairly convincing 
The Spanish defence of the War Department’s 
American War administration of army affairs. The 
book fails to justify itself as an entirely trust- 
worthy contribution to history because of the 
evident personal bias shown in some of the 
matters discussed. 


RECENT NOVELS. 


If the series of American novels published by 
the Harpers last year produced no memor- 
able book, it has produced three that are clever, 
Mr. Pier’s, Mr. Gilson’s and Mr. Colton’s. “ The 
When Love ‘Sentimentalists” by Mr. Pier has 
Is Young already been discussed. Mr. Roy 
RotFeE Gitson in “When Love Is Young” 
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(Harper. $1.50) follows his hero, Robert 
Dale, though various episodes of boyish love 
from his kindergarten days until he marries. 
The book is unique as a complete history of the 
many “affairs” of the average sentimental 
American youngster. It is at times pathetic but 
more often delicately humorous, with animated 
dialogue and salient episodes—a hopeful begin- 
ning for a novelist’s career. Mr. ARTHUR COLTON 
in “ The Debatable Land” (Harper. $1.50) not 
The Debat- only pictures life in a quiet New 
able Land England valley suggestively, but he 
puts his hero and his heroine through the fiery 
bath of the Civil War where, he as a spy and 
she as a nurse, they learn their common destiny. 
Gard Windham, foundling, musician, army officer, 
wins his Connecticut Helen despite the unscrupu- 
lous rivalry of the domineering Morgan Map. 
Mr. Colton makes phrases after the manner of 
Mr. Henry James. He has learned something, 
moreover, from “ The Red Badge of Courage ” as 
Mr. Gilson has from Stephen Crane’s stories of 
children. Mr. ALFRED Hopper in his first 
book, “ The New Americans ”( Macmillan. $1.50) 
proves himself another apostle of brilliancy. 
The people of his novel of modern life all talk 
The New with the same adroit smartness and 
Americans ive apparently with little sympathy 
and hardly greater morality. One lays aside the 
carefully wrought book with a hungering for 
sunshine and good air. No little of this can be 
found in the summer atmosphere of “ Mistress 
Joy ” (Century. $1.50), a delightful little romance 
Mistress by two Southern writers, Mrs. GRACE 
Joy MacGowan Cook and Miss ANNIE 
BootH McKinney. The scene is laid in Natchez 
in 1798, and Aaron Burr is a leading character. 
Mistress Joy is wooed by a disguised English 
nobleman who proves unworthy of her, but she 
marries quite the right man at the end. “ Flood- 
tide” by Mrs Saran P. McLEAN GREENE 
(Harper. $1.50) is another cheerful book, an 
Flooa- interesting study of life in a Maine coast 
tide village. It has humor; and the sketch 
of the boy, Dinsmore, and of his mother is full of 
the human element in one of its most appealing 
phases. Although good proportion is lacking, 
the story breezily portrays the wholesome life of 
wholesome people. Mrs. ELLEN OLNEY KIRK, on 
the other hand in, “Our Lady of Vanity” 
(Houghton, Mifflin. $1.50) studies society, the 
world, the flesh, and the devil in the story of 
Joan Milbank’s successful plotting to 
win her younger sister’s lover for his 
fortune. Ultimately Joan yields to 
an old infatuation. On the whole the picture is 
not engaging, though the manner of telling is 
skilful. Three other writers find themes on 
American soil. Mr. B. K. Benson follows “ Who 
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Goes There ” with “ A Friend With the Counter- 
sign ” (Macmillan, $1.50). With all the actuality 
of a diary the book relates the ex- 


A Friend ° : 
With the periences of a Northern spy in the 
Countersign Civil War. Mr. Benson has not 


fused his material into the vividly imagined 
drama of a natural story-teller, but with its little- 
known history and its real war scenes, the tale 
entertains if it does not thrill. “The Marrow 
of Tradition” by CHARLES W. CHESTNUTT 
(Houghton, Mifflin. $1.50) does thrill,—it even 
The Marrow arrows. It isa contemporary “Uncle 
of Tradition ‘['om’s Cabin,” a story of racial 
hatred in the South. The leader in the Negro 
persecution finally has to beg a Negro doctor to 
save his child’s life at a moment when the 


» doctor’s own child lies dead at the hands of a 


mob. The book is palpably a tract. If the 
Negroes were not so blameless and the Whites 
not so unrelievedly bad, it would be more con- 
vincing. Mr. RoBert Barr in “ The Victors,” 
(Stokes. $1.50) tells a story of life in New 
The York—more particularly political life— 
Victors with some dramatic effectiveness. The 
whole narrative from the peddling experiences of 
his heroes in Michigan to the Tammany machin- 
ations of his Boss is entertaining melodrama 
rather than a convincing transcript of life. 
Stories of eighteenth century England possess 
charm if they catch the quality of the period. 
This Sir WALTER Besant does with some success 
in the posthumous “Lady of Lynn.” (Dodd, 
the Lady Mead. $1.50.) Though the tale of Sam 
of Lynn =©Semple’s revenge on Molly Miller, the 
Lady of Lynn, by snaring her property for his 
villainous patron, Lord Fylingdale, is absorbing, 
the conversion of staid old Lynn into a fashion- 
able eighteenth century watering-place is the 
effective incident. It is all pedestrian story- 
telling, but it is individual and never dull. In 
“A Nest of Linnets” (Appleton. $1.50) Mr. 
FRANKFORT Moore is less successful than Sir 
A Nest Walter in striking the eighteenth 
of Linnets = century note, though he tells a pretty 
story of Sheridan’s love for Betsy Linley, intro- 
ducing such well-known personages as Garrick, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Horace Walpole, the 
beautiful Mrs. Abington, Peg Woffington and Dr. 
Johnson. From across the water comes also 
Mr. STEPHEN Gwynn’s “ The Old Knowledge” 


(Macmillan. $1.50), an engaging little chronicle 
The Old of an English girl’s experiences 
Knowledge among the streams and moors of 


“ould Ireland,” where she meets two lovers and 
manages to remain true to both and to herself. 
The quaint mysticism of Owen Conroy is very 
dextrously done. But the strongest and most 
capably finished of recent British novels is “ The 
House with the Green Shutters,” by GEORGE 
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Dovexas. (McClure, Phillips. $1.50.) It sug- 
gests at once “ Wuthering Heights” 
The Hee’ and “The Mayor of Casterbridge.” 


A John Gourlay, grim and dour, fore- 

most man in a little Scotch town, 
moves inevitably to financial ruin and at last is 
murdered in the House of the Green Shutters by 
a weakling son. The book is a novel in the 
strictest sense, with the old man and his son, 
sharply etched characters, gradually developing 
against a distinct background of Scottish life to 
the two creatures that wrangled in the fatal 
kitchen at the end. Mr. Douglas reads humanity 
with a searching eye and writes with certainty of 
touch. The increasing dissemination of things 
Russian is emphasized by the recent publication 
of books by four Russian authors, Merejkowski, 
Pimenoff-Noble, Orzeszko and Gorky. Dimitri 
MEREJKOWSKI presents the first of a_ trilogy 
planned to show the conflict between Christianity 
and Paganism, in later days as well as in the 
ancient world. ‘The Death of the Gods” 


(Putnam. $1.50) follows the career of Julian 
The Death the Apostate, who in the fourth 
of the Gods century sought to revive the Olympian 
worship. It is full of vivid pictures of ancient 


customs, is extraordinarily brilliant in its coloring, 
and combines romantic interest with sound 
scholarship. The other writers find plots near 
at hand. PrmenorFr-Nos_e in “ Before the Dawn ” 
(Houghton, Mifflin. $1.50) employs the familiar 
machinery of Russian life, bringing Tanya 
Before the  Lobaniva, a beautiful high-souled 
Dawn woman, through the usual  con- 
spiracies—nihilistic, social, financial,—to a happy 
marriage, beyond the reach of the Bear. Mrs. 
Exiza OrzEszko the Polish author of “The 
Argonauts (Scribner. $1.50) is called by the 
translator, Mr. Jeremiah Curtin, “the greatest 
female writer and thinker in the Slav world to- 
The day.” The story is of a great busi- 
Argonauts ness genius who gains enormous 
wealth, but commits suicide at finding his power 
has cost him all human relationships. Equally 
sombre in tone is Maxim Gorky’s “ Orloff and 
His Wife” (Scribner, ¢1) “tales of the bare- 
foot brigade.” The volume gives a further im- 
pression of the genius of a writer who is today 
Orloff ana the most conspicuous among the 
His Wife Russian novelists. Sketches of low 
life done with grim realism, the stories ex- 
hibit a skill in portraiture uncommonly developed. 


ESSAYS 


Dr. Lyman Assortt in his Lowell Institute 
lectures, published under the title of “The 
The Rights Rights of Man” ( Houghton, Mifflin. 
“ $1.50 net) lucidly expounds the de- 
velopment of human ideals, showing the gain of 
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democracy in the long conflict between the ideal 
of the Hebraic commonwealth and the ideal of 
the Roman Empire. The book is a clarifying re- 
statement of familiar economic facts and theories, 
applied to contemporary American problems— 
not profound, but thought compelling and _ in- 
spiring in its breadth and optimism. Professor 
Huco MunstTeERBERG, of Harvard, also dwells on 
the way the United States is working out its 
destiny. ‘American Traits ” (Houghton, Mifflin. 
American $1.60 net ) is an analysis of American 
Traits democracy by a sharp-eyed German 
living among us, who thinks that the adoption of 
some German ideals might increase our national 
efficiency. It is the sincere effort of a man of 
foreign rearing to remove our misunderstanding 
of his own native country—thoughtful, individual, 
suggestive. The affinity, however, that Professor 
Miinsterberg discovers between the Germans and 
the Americans does not mean the Teutonizing of 
the United States, for the English and the 
Japanese are also discovering an affinity. It 
hints at something far different. Closer to the im- 
mediate concerns of everyday life is “ School, Col- 
lege, and Character,” (Houghton, Mifflin, $1 net) 
by Professor L. B. R. Briccs, Dean of Harvard 
School, College. With the soundest good 
College, and sense and with frequent humorous 
Character flashes, Dean Briggs takes students 
and parents into his confidence, and shows them 
the solution of college problems from the point 
of view, not of the “ office,” but of a very clear- 
thinking, whole-souled man in the “ office.” The 
nervous idiomatic style of the book is delightful ; 
the pithy admonition full of a ripe wisdom. In 
its terse simplicity the little volume is in contrast 
with “ Parts of Speech” (Scribner. $1.25 net), 
a collection of essays on English by Professor 
Parts of BRANDER MatTTHEws. In Professor 
Speech Matthews’s essays, ranging from a 
historical sketch of the English language to a 
spirited plea for reformed spelling, laymen, 
rather than students of the language, will find 
some pleasant instruction, spiced with many 
concrete illustrations ; and spelling reformers will 
be comforted by the twelfth and thirteenth 
papers. Larger themes are,discussed by the Rev. 
Minor J. SavaceE in “ The Passing and the Per- 
manent in Religion’ (Putnam. $1.35 net). Dr. 
__ Savage sifts the essentials of religion 

The Fassing- through scientific, historical, and criti- 
Ho orga in cal study, and yet leaves an inspiring, 
elevating residuum. However “un- 

orthodox ” he may be, frankness and sincerity 
speak from every page of his book. The Put- 
nam’s, moreover, have put his excellent sermons 
into a very luxurious volume. M. Charles 


Wagner’s earnest and well-known moral essays, 
collected as “The Simple Life” (McClure, 
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Phillips. $1.25), well translated from the French 
by Mary Louise HAIpDEg, present a refresh- 
The Simple ingly new ideal to those who weary of 
Life the struggle for possessing things. Mr. 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL is a less “ elemental ’’ thinker, 
but a robust essayist and entertaining always. 
In his “ Essays and Addresses” (Scribner. $1 
net), he talks of such various subjects as “ The 
Essays and House of Commons,” “ Walter Bage- 
Addresses hot,” “ The Ideal University,” “Robert 
Browning,” and “John Wesley,” with the culti- 
vated charm of a man of wide experience, giving 
a humorous twist even to serious themes. 


TRAVEL. 


Mr. JAMES CREELMAN in his capacity of news- 
paper correspondent has reported most of the 
stirring events of the last decade and 
Great has met the world’s great characters 
under exceptional circumstances. 
“On the Great Highway” (Lothrop. $1.50) is 
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a narrative full of life and action in which these 
adventures and meetings are vividly described. 
Mr. Ray STANNARD BAKER’Ss experiences related 
in “ Seen in Germany ” (McClure, Phillips. $2.00 
net ) are less stirring, but his chapters 


Seen in : : 
Germany on such subjects as “ The Kaiser,” 
“The German Soldier,” “The German 


Workingman,” “Shipbuilding,” and “Student 
Life” are entertaining, well _ illustrated, 
and full of things one wishes to know 
about a foreign land. A similar book is Mr. 
CLIFTON JoHNsoN’s, “ The Isle of the Shamrock.” 
(Macmillan. $2.00 net), the record 
of a casual tourist’s impressions of 
Ireland. To the innumerable at- 
tempts at portraying the diverting and picturesque 
aspects of the student quarter of Paris is added 
The Real “The Real Latin Quarter” by 
Latin Quarter F, BERKELY SMITH (Funk & Wagnalls. 
$1.50), a gay, bright book, full of graphic touches 
and entertaining episodes. 


The Isle of 
the 
Shamrock 


THE MONTH’S MOST POPULAR BOOKS 


Reports from booksellers in Louisville, Boston, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia, Kansas City, Dallas, 
Cincinnati, Rochester, Pittsburg, St. Paul, and 
Toronto, and from librarians in San Francisco, 
Jersey City, Bridgeport, Hartford, Springfield, 


BOOK-DEALERS’ REPORTS 


. The Right of Way—Parker. (Harper.) 

. The Ruling Passion—Van Dyke. (Scribner.) 

The Cavalier—Cable. (Scribner.) 

Lazarre—Catherwood. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

The Man from Glengarry—Connor. (Revell.) 

The Crisis—Churchill. (Macmillan.) 

. Lives of the Hunted—Seton. (Scribner.) 

. Marietta—Crawford. (Macmillan.) 

. Kim—Kipling. (Doubleday, Page.) 

10. D’ri and I—Bacheller. (Lothrop.) 

11. Cardigan—Chambers. (Harper.) 

12. Circumstance—Mitchell. (Century.) 

13. The Benefactress—Anon. (Macmillan.) 

14. Graustark—McCutcheon. (Stone.) 

15. Count Hannibal—Weyman. (Longmans.) 

16. The Eternal City—Caine. (Appleton.) 

17. Amos Judd—Mitchell. (Scribner.) 

18, The Making of an American—Riis. (Macmillan.) 

19. The Portion of Labor—Wilkins. {Harper.) 

20. Blennerhassett—Pidgin. (Clark.) 

21. The Velvet Glove—Merriman. (Dodd, Mead.) 

22. Up From Slavery—Washington. (Doubleday, Page.) 

23. The Life of R. L. Stevenson—Balfour. (Scribner.) 

24. The History of Sir Richard Calmady — Malet. 
(Dodd, Mead.) 

25. Tristram of Blent—Hope. (McClure, Phillips.) 

26. Wild Animals I Have Known—Seton. (Scribner.) 

27. A Lily of France—Mason. (Rowland & Griffiths.) 

28. In the Fog—Davis. (Russell.) 

29. The Tory Lover—Jewett. (Houghton, Mifflin.) 

30. Farm Rhymes—Riley. (Bowen-Merrill.) 
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Detroit, Cincinnati, Buffalo, Los Angeles, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, and Minneapolis, combine into 
the following lists showing the relative demands 
for books at stores and libraries for the month 
ending January rst. 


LIBRARIANS’ REPORTS 


The Crisis—Churchill. (Macmillan.) 

The Right of Way—Parker. (Harper.) 

D’ri and I—Bacheller. (Lothrop.) 

The Eternal City—Caine. (Appleton.) 
Lazarre—Catherwood. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

The Cavalier—Cable. (Scribner.) 

Kim—Kipling. (Doubleday, Page.) 

. The Man from Glengarry—Connor. (Revell.) 

. Lives of the Hunted—Seton. (Scribner.) 

1o. Graustark—McCutcheon. (Stone.) 

11. Cardigan—Chambers. (Harper.) : 

12. The Ruling Passion—Van Dyke. (Scribner.) 

13. Life Everlasting—Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin.) 

14. The Benefactress—Anon. (Macmillan.) 

15. Blennerhassett—Pidgin. (Clark.) 

16. Up from Slavery—Washington. (Doubleday, Page.) 
17. Circumstance—Mitchell. (Century.) 

18. The Helmet of Navarre—Runkle. (Century.) 

19. The Tribulations of a Princess—Anon. (Harper.) 
20. A Sailor’s Log—Evans. (Appleton.) 

21. The Puppet Crown—McGrath. (Bowen-Merrill.) 
22. The Tory Lover—Jewett. (Houghton Mifflin.) 

23. Alice of Old Vincennes—Thompson. ( Bowen-Merrill.) 
24. Tristram of Blent—Hope. (McClure, Phillips.) 

25. The Making of a Marchioness—Burnett. (Stokes.) 
26. Truth Dexter—McCall. (Little, Brown.) 

27. The Life of R. L. Stevenson—Balfour. (Scribner.) 
28. Marietta—Crawford. (Macmillan.) 

29. J. Devlin: Boss—Williams. (Lothrop.) 

30. Tarry Thou Till I Come—Croly. (Funk & Wag; 
nalls.) 
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THREE REMARKABLE DISCOVERIES 

HREE remarkable discoveries have recently 

‘ been made in the world of science, any 
one of which may in time alter materially the 
conditions of our daily life. That one, the effects 
of which may be more immediately felt, is the 
vacuum tube lamp, invented by Peter Cooper 
Hewitt, son of Abram S. Hewitt. The dis- 
tinctive feature of this lamp is that it may be 
operated by a continuous electric current such as 
is now used to light the ordinary incandescent 
lamp. ‘Tube lamps have, of course, been operated 
before, notably by Tesla, but the animating power 
was always the alternating current which involves 
the dangerous use of many thousands of volts. 
They contain a more or less impalpable gas, the 
resistance of which always opposed the passage 
of a low-volt current. It is, in fact, the endeavor 
of the current to overcome the resistance of the 
gas which causes such a tube to glow. Mr. 
Hewitt, in the course of his experiments, found 
that if he first caused a spark from an induction 
coil to be passed through the tube, it had the 
effect of breaking down the resistance, reducing 
itso much in fact that an ordinary Edison lamp 
current would operate the tube. The gas in the 
tube then acts precisely like the carbon filament 
of a bulb lamp. It glows, but with an incan- 
descence eight times as luminous, power for 
power, as an Edison lamp. Since, therefore, 
there is no auxiliary machinery necessary to the 
use of the lamp, the latter becomes a marketable 
product immediately adaptable to present con- 
ditions, 

It has been contended that the absence of 
red rays from the light of the tube lamp would 
debar it from practical use. Mr. Hewitt hopes 
to overcome the objection by experiment. The 
same objection was overcome in both the Wels- 
bach and the Edison lamps before they became 
widely marketable. 

Professor William Hallock, of Columbia College, 
has discovered a way to make visible the rays 
emitted from certain products of pitchblende. 
This is in the line of progress toward the 
ultimate production of light without heat. There 
is a theory that all objects emit rays, more or less 





palpable, and the French scientists have been 
very active in experimens, especially in certain 


extracts of pitchblende. These rays are in all 
cases powerful enough to affect photographic 
plates, but heretofore they have remained in- 
visible. The X-rays were invisible until Edison 
invented the fluoroscope and rendered them 
visible to the eye. Professor Hallock has com- 
bined the substances emitting rays with a certain 
material—with the result that the rays become 
visible. The light, as yet, is small. The waste 
from the uranium by the projection of these rays 
is so infinitely small—a fraction of a grain being 
lost in a million years—that to all intents and 
purposes the light is perpetual. 

The third discovery goes to prove that nerve 
force in the human body is entirely an electric 
process. Professor Jacques Loeb and Dr. Albert 
T. Matthews, of the University of Chicago, found 
in a remarkable series of experiments that a 
nerve is a gelatinous solution, the atoms of which 
contain minute charges of electricity. The 
charge may be negative or positive. The nega- 
tive charge is the stimulating charge ; the positive 
has the opposite or deadening effect. ‘The atoms 
communicate their charges one to another, and 
thus a current of nerve force is set up. The con- 
tractibility of muscles is explained in the same 
manner. When a muscle is stimulated the gela- 
tinous solution is precipitated, and this fact 
furnishes an explanation for anzesthesia, Anzs- 
thetics, when taken into the lungs find their way to 
the brain, and, acting on the brain cells, dissolve 
the colloids with which they come in contact. A 
positive charge along a nerve will do the same 
thing, and as long as the condition exists no 
sensation can pass along the nerve. The experi- 
menters are continuing their investigations with 
a view to determining the true nature of death, 
which they think is not a cessation of action, but 
a morphological process. In their experiments 
on sea urchin’s eggs they have indefinitely post- 
poned death by means of potassium cyanide 
solutions. Together these three new develop- 
ments, with the practical success of wireless 
telegraphy, form a new chapter in our later 
scientific history. 
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FURNISHING POWER FOR THE WORLD 
OT a decade ago it was frequently pointed 
out that in the coming age of steam and 
electrical power the country with the greatest coal 
supply would dominate the activities of the world. 
Great Britain at the time produced the greatest 
amount: its industrial supremacy was unques- 
tioned. But in 1899, the year in which the 
United States first led the world in exports, the 
rate of increase in our coal production had shot 
it ahead of Britain’s: since then the increase has 
been twice as fast as Britain’s; and now we are 
so many millions of tons a year ahead, with the 
volume of output growing by leaps and bounds, 
that the American industries dependent on coal 
are impregnably fortified: “ Eclipse is first, the 
rest nowhere.” Withal our vast coal beds are 
hardly more than scratched, while those of the 
United Kingdom are rapidly reaching unprofit- 
able depths and those of Germany and the 
Netherlands are still nearer exhaustion. The 
rest of the world together does not equal half our 
output. Already the prophecies of ten years ago 
are fulfilled: as our coal production has in- 
creased we have forged ahead industrially. Of 
the 260,000,000 short tons secured from the 
mines in 1900 only four per cent. was exported ; 
the rest was devoted to increasing the comfort 
and the efficiency of the people. The future 
will show an advance rather than a retrogression, 
with a resultant increase in exports. 
Already the world is seeking our coal. Recently 
a Belgian coal merchant came all the way to 
America to arrange for consignments, and in 
France a project is on foot to establish at one of 
the northern ports a coal depot fitted with Ameri- 
can appliances to handle American coal. A 
French railroad helps the movement by offering 
special low freight rates for transporting the coal 
to Switzerland. Consul-General Skinner, at 
Marseilles, says that American coal is no longer 
an experiment in Southern France, and the 
present strike of the French coal-miners serves 
to increase the demand as does the recent halving 
of the freight rate from Newport News to Mar- 
seilles. Up to 1900 no American coal had 
entered Austria-Hungary ; in that year seventeen 
per cent. of the coal imported came from the 
United States. In Berlin, says Consul Metcalf, 
American anthracite can undersell Welsh. So 
it goes throughout Europe: from Norway to Italy 
and from Spain to Turkey, American coal, despite 
transportation expenses, has begun, almost within 
the last six months, to win its way. English ex- 
porters of coal to the republics south of us are 
dreading our inroads there. To Asia and Aus- 
tralia also goes the coal. Our export trade in it 
seems destined to reach vast proportions. Great 
Britain’s export duty aids us now by removing to 
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some degree the competition of Welsh coal, but 
once the trade is established and low rates 
secured for transportation, our output may double 
its present yearly increase and still find a market. 

Our inexhaustible coal beds, however, do not 
furnish the full explanation either of the produc- 
tion or the disposal of the coal. A glance at the 
coal at any point from its natural state in the 
vein to its final delivery will show the real reason 
why the United States is coal-king. Hand labor 
will be looked for in vain. Of course the anthra- 
cite is got out by manual labor, but soft coal 
mining has been revolutionized by the use of the 
under-cutting compressed-air mining machine. A 
full half of the increase in the output of soft coal 
last year came from mines using them. In 1897 
there were in the country 1,956 machines ; last year 
there were 3,907. Once mined, the coal is piled 
by automatically dumping cars, removed from the 
pile by an endless chain of buckets running 
under it, poured automatically into Monongahela 
scows or lake-freighters, unloaded, still auto- 
matically, into economical steel freight cars, and 
finally shot into vessels for foreign transportation. 
Every process is done mechanically and by whole- 
sale. Abroad, coal handling plants are being 
built by Americans to handle it at the other end 
as it is handled here. Mr. Brown’s plant at 
Alexandria was described in the last number of 
THE WorLD’s Work;; there is another more or 
less like it at Brisbane in Australia; one is to be 
built in France; and as fast as the export trade 
in coal becomes established more will follow. 
What the English save by lower freight rates for 
their shorter haul, we offset by labor-saving 
methods and devices; and as the freighting of 
coal from Pennsylvania to France even now does 
not cost as much as to Minnesota, freight rates 
are not such an insurmountable obstacle as they 
seem. 


AN AMERICAN REVOLUTION IN GERMAN 
MANUFACTURE 


7 is a distinctive merit of America that it has 
recognized more fully the value of machine 
tools than any other nation, and that its inventors 
have worked more fruitfully in producing such 
tools than men of any other age or country. This 
is only a part of the story; for American machine 
tools are now being manufactured on a large scale 
in Germany upon American models and with 
American machinery; and from Germany they 
are shipped to many other European countries. 
Over thirty years ago an enterprising young 
German merchant, Ludwig Loewe, was doing a 
business in iron and ironware on one of the 
smaller streets of Berlin. It was at the time when 
the American sewing machine was first making 
its way into Germany. Loewe saw that it must 
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necessarily find a large and permanent market 
here and he determined to undertake its manu- 
facture. He had first to learn how the machine 
was made, and went to the United States where 
he saw the work of American machine tools. He 
saw them cutting the different parts of the sewing 
machine into shape, and doing their tasks with an 
accuracy and speed that was astonishing to a man 
accustomed to see German workmen use the file 
for similar work. Loewe came back to Berlin 
with an outfit of American machine tools for his 
factory, which was established in 1870. It was 
a great success and wrought an actual revolution 
in the metal-working trades. The effect of his 
introduction of American machinery, as stated by 
a German authority, was to give to the entire in- 
dustry of that country the means to struggle 
against English and American competition with 
distinguished success. 

Three years later Loewe enlarged his factory 
and began to make his own-machine tools by 
copying his American originals. After the war 
with France the German Government decided to 
equip the army with new rifles. A contract was 
awarded Loewe to make the sights for them, and 
some years later he began the manufacture of the 
complete rifles. The Loewe concern soon became 
known throughout Europe as the manufacturer of 
the famous Mauser gun, and it soon had huge 
contracts with Germany, Turkey, and _ several 
other countries. When the company in 1895 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary, it had sold 
over $31,000,000 worth of rifles and machinery 
in foreign countries alone. In Germany, many 
leading establishments had been supplied, in 
whole or in part, with the company’s American 
machinery. The famous Krupp had become a 
regular customer. 

About the middle of the nineties Loewe’s repre- 
sentatives became convinced that a long stride 
forward must be made in order to meet American 
competition. It was resolved to build a new 
factory on a larger scale, and in carrying out this 
plan the experts of the company were sent upon 
a tour of observation among the workshops of 
England and the United States. Later a second 
trip was made to buy machinery for the great new 
shop. The outcome of this trip was thus recorded 
by an English authority: “We regret extremely 
to state that the result of their investigations was 
the purchase of but one small machine tool in 
Great Britain, whilst hundreds of thousands of 
dollars were spent in America.” The foundry of 
the concern was brought over complete from Con- 
necticut and erected by American workmen. Even 
the power is in part generated by an engine from 
Wisconsin. 

_ The new Loewe works, which went into opera- 
tion about four years ago, have reduced the cost 
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of production twenty-five per cent. as compared 
with the old concern. When a large number of 
American mechanical engineers came to Berlin in 
the summer of 1900 from the Paris exposition as 
the guests of the Loewe Company, they freely 
admitted that they had seen in no one American 
shop so complete an assortment of the most im- 
proved American machine tools. The company 
adopted the American principle of manufacturing 
standard types, each type having all parts of 
precisely the same size and shape, so that the 
machines can be put together at the very shortest 
notice, and broken parts be supplied immediately. 
The Loewe company has further adopted the 
American way of dealing with their workmen. 
They give their men every encouragement to offer 
suggestions and make improvements. Thus the 
American spirit of individuality, the product of 
our democratic training, follows our machines 
across the sea. 

The Loewe establishment has proved to be a 
fruitful industrial germ—from it have sprung 
several other establishments based mainly upon 
American ideas. About ten years ago the Loewe 
company, with six large Berlin banks, acquired 
the Thomson-Houston patents and established at 
Berlin the Union Electrical Company. The 
American owners of these patents participated 
in the undertaking, and an American electrical 
engineer is its technical director. The “ Union” 
has introduced electric traction into the street 
railways of many European cities. 

The Loewe Company confines itself to the 
manufacture of machine tools of small or moder- 
ate sizes. It secured, a few years ago, the co- 
operation of a number of Berlin banks in founding 
a new concern for turning out the largest sizes of: 
machine tools. Relations were established with 
the Niles Tool Works of Hamilton, Ohio. An 
American engineer directs the whole establish- 
ment. The larger machinery used was manu- 
factured in the United States. 

At Chemnitz is the Reiniker establishment, 
which has the reputation of being one of the best 
works of the kind in Germany. ‘The significant 
fact is that Herr Reiniker got his training in a 
great shop at Providence, R. I. 

It is, perhaps, true that at no time in the world’s 
history has one country exercised so deep an in- 
fluence upon the industrial methods of another in 
so short a time, as the American machine tool in- 
dustry has exercised upon German methods since 
the Chicago Exposition. 

MORE LETTERS FROM THE CONSULS 
“QINCE 1895, when at the close of the Japan- 
ese-Chinese war Formosa was ceded to 


Japan the consumption of American goods has 
increased eightfold, whereas English trade shows 
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an increase of eighty per cent., and German an 
actual decrease during that period. From being 
third our country is now at the head in imports. 
There is a large and increasing import of Ameri- 
can flour, American kerosene is replacing the 
native oils as an illuminant, American locomo- 
tives are running over American rails and across 
American steel bridges and there are many other 
evidences of our presence. The following figures 
make very pleasant reading :— 


IMPORTS INTO FORMOSA FROM 


UNITED GREAT _ 
STATES BRITAIN GERMANY 
i ncrkerskce cee oun $ 287,194 $573,164 $111,612 
SS ees $ 405,830 $682,888 $176,931 
\ Leen $ 435,054 $808,878 $149,847 
Te Robabase ses see sis $ 691,292 $732,368 $ 45,618 
IQOO. -. 200. seeeeeeeeee $1,146,337 $921,738 $ 47,171 
Increase in five Decrease 
SEME stabaxGcsns scan $ 849,142 $348,574 # 64,440 


“The chief items in the import of American 
goods were kerosene, flour and railway materials. 
Of the latter we supplied bridge material, $87,244, 
and steel rails, $300,106. England sent railway 
materials as follows : Six tank locomotives, wheels 
and accessories, $104,159 ; bridge material, $159,- 
656; and machinery for the railway shops, $33,- 
743. A convenience which our Government 
might offer that would show an immediate and 
profitable return from a commercial point of view 
is the institution of a system of parcels post with 
the East similar to that now existing between 
England and other European countries and Japan. 
The United States is noted in the East for the 
superiority of its small manufactures. Countless 
catalogues of attractive novelties reach the East, 
and the magazines and trade journals convince 
us that our wants are many; but so complicated, 
unreliable, and expensive are the private express 
services that one finds it impracticable to send to 
America for anything unless the amount of the 
order is sufficient to justify having the shipment 
sent by freight. Complaints of losses through 
he express services are the rule rather than the 
exception, and it is an actual fact that a certain 
well-known photographic dealer in Tokyo in- 
formed me, in all seriousness, that his correspond- 
ence clerk had standing orders to add to every 
American letter relating to the possible purchase 

‘of goods the sentence: ‘ Under no circumstances 
ship by express.’ ” 
Formosa, China. 


“Trade between the States and all South 
American countries is seriously handicapped for 
want of satisfactory transportation facilities, and 
by excessive shipping rates. The transportation 
companies operating between the States and South 
American ports, as well as between Europe and 
South America, are none of them controlled by 
American capital and as a result it costs about 
one-third more to ship a ton of freight from the 


“ condition. 
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States to Chile than it does from European ports. 
But even so, there is a steady growth in the com- 
merce between the United States and Chile. The 
superiority of many articles manufactured in the 
States is recognized by the Chileanos. This is 
especially true as regards machinery and vehicles 
of various kinds. The Chilean Government, which 
owns and operates most of the railways in the 
country, recently placed an order for six hundred 
freight cars and ten locomotives, with American 
manufacturers. The demand is for steam engines, 
boilers, electrical and farm machinery, and 
vehicles, such as wagons, buggies and carriages. 
The lighter grades of American-made vehicles are 
especially adapted for use on the Chilean roads, 
which are in a rough and primitive condition. 
There are in Chile two modern flouring mills, 
equipped with machinery manufactured in the 
States. Practically all of the oil used in Chile 
for lubricating and illuminating purposes comes 
from the United States. Large quantities of 
wheat and flour have been imported from the 
Western States during the past year, and the 
demand for American cotton goods, shoes, hard- 
ware, and coal is building up trade in all those 
articles in Chile. The prejudice which once 
existed in the minds of the Chileanos on account 
of strained diplomatic relations has been entirely 
removed in recent years, and there now exists the 
most cordial relations and good will between the 
two Republics. The Chileanos are called the 
Yankees of South America. They are quick to see 
and appreciate the advantages of modern and im- 
proved business methods. They also appreciate 
the progressive spirit of the people of the United 
States, and are endeavoring to introduce as 
rapidly as possible American business methods 
and ideas into their own country.” 
Valparaiso,Chile. 


“Up to the time the South African war began, 
our trade with this port had been in a flourishing 
In 1897, imports of American goods 
were valued at $973,000 and in 1898 these figures 
doubled. No returns for 1899 are available, but 
appearances indicated that the imports would 
again double. Only one country, Portugal, led us 
in exports to this place, and this is a Portuguese 
colony and goods from the home country enjoy a 
preferential tariff; being taxed only one-tenth of 
products from other countries. Local importers 
of American goods are making preparations to 
begin aggressive business as soon as the war is 
over. There will be a demand for steel rails for 
120 miles of track on the Delagoa Bay railway— 
which like all the other roads in South Africa is 
narrow gauge. The Transvaal portion of this 
railway—some 400 miles of track—will probably 
have to be entirely relaid, and it is possible that 
this line will be doubled. It is now but single 
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track. These works, together with the contem- 
plated electric street railway and the water sys- 
tem, will offer a good opening for the sale of 
American goods. There will also be a demand 
for heavy Oregon pine timber for the new 
wharves; and for iron work, bolts, steam winches, 
hoisting engines, etc.” 
Lourengo Marquez, South Africa. 


SAVING THE BIG SHIPS 


RANSATLANTIC voyagers can soon sleep 
through fog and storm serene in the 
knowledge that a turn of the captain’s wrist will 
make them immune from the worst dangers of 
the sea. A German invention has been installed 
on one great ocean liner—later to be adopted by 
others—by which the officer on the bridge can 
close the bulkhead doors of every submerged 
compartment in his ship by simply moving a lever. 
These doors have always been screwed down 
one at a time by a cog-wheel gearing; the Bour- 
gogne went to the bottom because her sailors fled 
from the doors as the water rushed in. Under 
the new Dorr system the doors can still be closed by 
hand, but in case of emergency, the watch officer 
steps to a box just abaft the wheelhouse on the 
bridge, and pushes over a lever that brings down 
every bulkhead door from stem to stern in less 
than a minute and a half. As each door in the 
hold moves beneath the hydraulic pressure that 
works -the system, an electric bell buzzes a warn- 
ing to anyone likely to be caught, and as each 
strikes its sill, an electric light glows out on the 
wheelhouse wall, where in a frame is a collection 
of bulbs, one for each door in the ship. When 
the lights are all burning, the compartments are 
snugly watertight. 

As the system works by hydraulic pressure 
there is little likelihood of its disarrangement. 
As the doors move together all the compartments 
are made watertight simultaneously. As the 
mechanism is governed by the watch officer from 
the bridge there is no chance for mistake in the 
confusion of an accident. The invention seems 
to mark a noteworthy advance in marine ap- 
pliances. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN STREET RAILWAY 
FRANCHISES 


NOVEL treatment of the problem of public 
franchises in large municipalities is that 
adopted by the city of Cleveland, O. Here, as 
elsewhere, the street railway problem has been a 
troublesome one, and, as in Chicago, Detroit and 
other Western cities, was an issue of controlling 
Importance in recent city elections. Mayor Tom 
L. Johnson was elected on the issue of lower 
fares, no extension of franchises, and reform in 
taxation, Probably no man in America has had 
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a wider experience in such matters than he. He 
is an advocate of three-cent fares as a business 
proposition. As there was no-probability of such 
a concession from the old companies, the city has 
undertaken to induce outside capital to come in 
and bid for the construction and operation of a 
fifty-mile double-track road. Routes have been 
laid out over the streets and proposals are now 
called for. The ordinance provides that no bid. 
shall be considered in which the rate of cash 
fare exceeds three cents, or which does not pro- 
vide for universal transfers. The other conditions 
imposed on the bidder are (1) a right of purchase 
at any time by the city at a price to be obtained 
by arbitration, which shall include all physical 
property, but nothing for the franchise. (2) An 
equal division with the city of all profits in excess 
of eight per cent. after ten years. (3) A careful 
stipulation regarding construction, grooved rails, 
power brakes, arbitration of labor disputes, etc. ; 
and (4) the franchise is limited to twenty years. 
The treatment of the subject is unique in that 
it safeguards the city in advance, and lays down 
terms on which bids will be received just as in 
the purchase of any other service or commodity. 
Ordinarily a franchise is prepared by the attorney 
of some corporation seeking a franchise, and its 
passage is secured by his energy, sometimes 
by questionable means or because of the ignor- 
ance of the community. The method adopted in 
Cleveland protects the city by providing for 
municipal ownership at any time, and by provid- 
ing for a division of the earnings, and by insuring 
low fares. It will be interesting to see how 
numerous and how satisfactory the bids are. 


TUNNELLING INTO NEW YORK 


HE plans of the Pennsylvania and Long 
Island railroads for a series of tunnels 

into a central station near Herald Square, New 
York, make one of the most interesting of the 
many vast rebuilding projects in the greater city. 
The trains will run into two eighteen-foot tubes on 
the New Jersey side and under the Hudson 
River and, a block apart, under the busy city 
streets. The big station into which the cars will 
emerge will be approximately 1,500 x 520 feet and 
will have two miles of platforms and provision for 
twenty-five tracks. A bridge will extend for two 
blocks over the tracks and the station will be 
easily accessible from it by stairways. From this 
perfectly arranged centre of traffic, the tracks 
swing eastward in three separate tubes running 
under Thirty-first, Thirty-second and Thirty+third 
Streets to the East River where they turn to the 
north and emerge near Thompson Avenue in 
Brooklyn. The deep unstable deposits on the 
bottom of the Hudson River make that portion 
of the work particularly troublesome and a novel 
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method of construction patented by Mr. Jacobs 
of the Long Island Railroad will be adopted. By 
this plan a bridge resting upon heavy piers, which 
reach down to the rock beneath, will be built 
through the mud. The bridge carrying a single 
track will be enclosed in an eighteen-foot tube. 

The results of the completed systems of tunnels 
will not only greatly facilitate the travel on these 
particular lines but will make the journeys on these 
lines easier of access to the people of the city and 
will bring nearer to each other the terminals of 
the greater railways systems. Meanwhile it will 
add to the tearing up of the city which goes along 
with its remaking. 


A GUN THAT DOES NOT KICK 


EMI-PUBLIC tests are being made, in Phila- 
delphia, of the family of new guns, from 
rifles to quick-firing cannon of small calibre, in- 
vented by Dr. Samuel N. McClean, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The tests have been witnessed 
by anumber of men concerned in army and 
navy affairs, and in the capitalization of 
large ventures. The weapons under test have 
been manufactured by the McClean Arms Com- 
pany, and General Joseph Wheeler, now in retire- 
ment from active military service, has been chosen 
for the presidency of the company. 

When General Wheeler led his commands at 
Pittsburg Landing, Gettysburg, and the Wilder- 
ness, he saw the tops of the trees shot away in 
volley firing from the Springfield musket. The 
cause was in the kick of the gun, whose butt hit 
back at the marksman’s shoulder with a blow 
that had an impact of from seventy-five to ninety 
pounds. ‘Two or three blows, such as these, an 
infantryman stood, but after he had fired again 
and again, he flinched involuntarily from the 
recoil, and the gun’s muzzle rose to an angle that 
wasted from ninety-five to ninety-eight per cent. 
of the ammunition. Even with the Krag-Jor- 
gensen, in the Philippines, the men were prone 
to have recourse to firing from the hip, leaving 
as much to chance as to the marksman’s eye. 

On shipboard and on land, the great question 
of ordnance, light and heavy, has always been 
the gun’s recoil. The old field gun had a trick 
of running backward from twenty-five to thirty 
feet whenever a shot was fired, and nine-tenths 
of the time required for reloading was occupied 
in restoring it to position. The new field guns 
are equipped with spades, which, tilting at the 
surface of the ground, seize fast hold at the 
instant of the backward leap, and brace the gun 
against a long recoil. Yet, even here, the weapon 
has something of a broncho’s jump, and comes 
to earth with its aim deflected. On shipboard 
the principle of hydraulics has been applied. 

There was a man in Cleveland who regarded 
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the recoil as a mere sequence and surmised that 
the real solution lay in the comprehension of the 
cause. Dr. McClean propounded to himself an 
axiom: Action and reaction are equal. He 
made the deduction that if he could stop the 
recoil at the muzzle instead of the butt, he would 
have the thing solved. He sought for and con- 
structed the simplest form of gas engine—a vent, 
a piston rod and a spring—which he located near 
the muzzle of the gun. The projectile served as 
the check for the gases until they reached the 
vent, into which they entered. At practically the 
same instant with the explosion of a cartridge, 
the forward pull of the discharge was utilized to 
counteract the recoil. The result was a gun 
which had no recoil whatever, and remained prac- 
tically stationary in its position at the instant of 
discharge, no matter how rapid the firing. The 
inventor, from mechanician, turned law student, 
and made a comparative study of the patent laws 
of this country and Europe. After that he took 
out patents for three hundred claims. 

The results, in actual warfare, remain to be 
accurately defined. The results in experimenta- 
tion have been altogether favorable. The energy 
of the gases generated by the explosion of the 
powder in a rifle, is from sixty to one hundred 
times as great as the striking energy of the rifle 
ball. In the modern high-pressure guns, using 
smokeless powder, the powder pressures range 
from forty thousand to sixty thousand pounds per 
square inch, while the velocity of the projectiles 
is from one thousand five hundred to two thous- 
and five hundred feet per second. The energy 
which escapes behind the projectile at the muzzle 
of a gun increases rapidly with the weight of the 
ball. In the ordinary three-inch field gun, from 
two hundred and sixty to three hundred tons of 
energy go to waste at the gun’s muzzle at each 
discharge. The recoil of the three-inch gun has 
an impact of from fifteen to sixteen foot tons. 
The McClean guns, on a light carriage and lack- 
ing any recoil guard, can be set on a plank floor 
and fired with great rapidity without the smallest 
disturbance of battery position or of aim. The 
rapidity of fire is as great as that of guns now in 
use or greater, and the power of penetration 
for all projectiles bears favorable comparison. 
Rifle fire has attained a rapidity, measured by 
the revolving disk, of 1,500 shots per minute. 
From a gun fed with sufficient speed, the shells 
ejected buzz in the air like a cloud of flies. 

Dr. McClean finds in his device a complete 
counteraction for recoil in the great guns of the 
navy’s battle ships, as well as in the rifles and 
field guns used in land operations. As yet there 
have been no guns larger than field artillery made 
for test purposes. The public trials have been 
limited to exhibitions of the smaller ordnance. 











